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KILLED ON THE TELEGRAPH-WIRE. 
BY ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 


WITHIN the rough four-feet he lay, 

A touch of blood on breast and wing — 
His lifeblood, that had sent away 

This only singer of the spring. 


For he, while morning yet was dim, 
And all his singing soul on fire, 

And throbbing with an unsung hymn, 
Had dashed against the pitiless wire. 


And in the dark he fell, to lie 
The cold unheeding rails between, 
A song within his heart to die 
Unheard, and he himself unseen. 


I took him up; he lay so light, 
That in ~ heart I did him wrong 
To think a thing so frail and slight 
Could have such splendid wealth of song. 


Was this the bird I could not see? 
That somewhere from the wooded hill 
Poured forth such music from a tree 
That even the very stream grew still. 


Was this the spirit who sang, and shot 
The soul of summer through the air, 

Till all the buds grew quick with thought, 
And sweet green births were everywhere? 


The very bird! And this was all 
His crown of song for such display — 
To strike against the wire, and fall, 
And bleed his little life away. 


He sang of spring in fond delight, 
He would not see her blossoming ; 
He sang of summer, but its light 
Would never strike against his wing. 


Yet these were throbbing in his song, 
As yearns some poet in his rhyme, 

To flash against a burning wrong 
The sunshine of a happier time. 


But ere the light for which he woke 
His song, dawns upward, faint and dim, 
He, bleeding from un unseen stroke, 
Sinks in the dark, and dies like him. 


Chambers’ Journal. 


LORD IDDESLEIGH. 
BORN, OCT. 27TH, 1818, DIED, JAN. 12TH, 1887. 
As on a calm and genial autumn day 
The sun-glow’s softened sheen we scarce 
remember, 
Until from mead and mount ’tis swept away 
By some swift-shaping cloud-wrack of Sep- 
tember, 
So there are lives which shine so mildly on 
Their radiance scarce is marked till it is gone. 


Such his who by so swift and sad a stroke, 
’Midst selfish strife and the base fume of 





faction, 
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Which round him, worn but selfless, raged and 
broke, 
From well-loved fields of patriot thought 
and action, 
Like a clear light was suddenly withdrawn, 
Darkening the young year at its earliest dawn. 


Disparaged and dispraised, ’midst foolish fires 
Of showier lustre but less steady flaming, 
The patience high that generous souls inspires, 

The calm magnanimous, meaner spirits 
shaming, 
Held him above detraction’s clamorous cry, 
Pattern of proud but gentle chivalry. 


The gifts of the arena, brass and blare, 
Sly craft of fence, trick of impressive posing, 
Were little his ; the sophist’s wordy snare, 
The casuist’s subtle shift and artful glosing 
He shunned. A knightly sword he’d wield or 


whet, 
But stooped not to the trident and the net. 


So the arena’s coarser heroes mocked 
This antique fighter. And his place was 
rather 
Where Arthur’s knights in generous tourney 
shocked, 
Than where swashbucklers meet or histrions 


gather: 
Yet — yet his death has touched the land with 


gloom ; 
All England honors Chivalry at his tomb. 
Punch. 


“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT,” LATINE 


REDDITUM. 
** Tu nocte vel atra 


Lumen, et in solis Tu mihi turba locis.’’ 
Avsu TiBuLui Eleg. IV. xiii. 11, 12. 


ALMA Luce semper duce, 
Adsis comes, fautor, Deus! 
Nox nigrescit; via crescit; 
Adsis tamen, fautor meus. 
Pro amore Tuo rege pedes meas, Tua lege: 
Haud excelsior adspiro: solum ducem Te 
requiro. 


Sicut olim esse nolim, 
Cum nec amor eras meus: 
Nunc casurus, sum dicturus, — 
** Adsis semper, fautor, Deus! ”’ 
Tunc amabam mundi lumen, male timens 
Tuum Numen: 
Tu ne memor sis ztatis acte; solvar a pec- 
catis ! 


Semper Cruce viz duce, 
Sis per dura fautor, Deus! 
Donec, duce Tecum, luce 
Plena surgat dies meus, 
Qualis prabeat redemptas formas Morte jam 
peremptas, — 
Celitum subrisu gratas,—olim, heu! desi- 
deratas. 
J. P. M. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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From The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
THE GREEKS IN ASIA, 


WHEN the Duke of Sparta took his 
bachelor’s degree last July, Mr. Tricoupis 
made an eloquent speech, during the 
course of which he is reported to have 
used the following words : — 


Not only has King George ruled wisely and 
well so far as our home affairs are concerned, 
but he has been in full sympathy with all our 
national aspirations. He has been the centre 
of mutilated Hellenism, the acknowledged 
chief of the Greeks, who, living beyond our 
borders, are not his subjects, but nevertheless 
are loyal to him and hopeinhim. The prince, 
if he follow in his fatner’s footsteps, cannot 
but make us feel confident in our future des- 
tinies.* 


Mr. Tricoupis was probably thinking at 
the time of the Greeks living in those 
territories, beyond the northern border, 
which his predecessor had vainly hoped 
to recover from the Turk. There are, how- 
ever, other Greeks, natives of a greater, 
richer Greece, in Asia, who equally with 
their European brethren hope to see their 
day-dreams realized through the agency 
of King George and free Hellas. These 
Asiatic Greeks, destined some day to play 
an important part in the ever-recurring 
Eastern question, have hitherto attracted 
little attention. Political interest centres 
in Athens and Constantinople; ordinary 
life under Turkish rule is uneventful ; and 
if it were not that some Smyrniote occa- 
sionally falls into the hands of Greek brig- 
ands, or that misguided villagers some- 
times try to escape Turkish misrule by 
fleeing to Russia, there would be little to 
remind us of the large and annually in- 
creasing Greek population in Anatolia. 

The dream of the Asiatic Greeks is a 
revived Byzantine Empire, which shall 
extend eastward to the Anti-Taurus, and 
have its seat of government at Constan- 
tinople. They perceive, with the keen 
political instinct of their race, that the 
“Grand Turk” once driven from Con- 
stantinople and deprived of the prestige 
which he derives from its possession, 
could not long retain his hold upon Ana- 
tolia, With the western seaboard of Asia 


* Times, July 31, 1886. 
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Minor in the hands of a rapidly increasing 
Greek population, and Russia playing the 
part of benevolent neighbor to the enter- 
prising Greeks of Cappadocia and Pontus, 
any attempt to create a modern empire of 
Rdm with an Oriental court at Konieh or 
Brdsa would be impossible. The sultan 
must, in the fulness of time, pass beyond 
the Cilician Gates, never to return; and 
the inheritance left void by his departure 
must fall to the Greeks. Greek patriots 
have an intense belief in themselves. 
They would greet with pitying smiles the 
sceptic who ventured to cast any doubt 
upon their eventual succession to this glo- 
rious inheritance ; but their fertile brains 
have not yet thrown any practical light 
upon the process by which a Greek em- 
peror is to be enthroned on the shores of 
the Bosphorus. In the west men look for 
guidance to King George, and the little 
kingdom which, with all its faults, has 
proved not unworthy of the position to 
which it was raised by the genius of Can- 
ning. In the south, north, and east, where 
men’s minds are less influenced by con- 
stant intercourse with the free sons of free 
Hellas, all hope is centred in Russia, the 
“deliverer” of oppressed Bulgaria. In 
either case, the Greeks consider it the 
bounden duty of every European nation, 
more especially of England, to help them, 
and they have a firm, enthusiastic belief 
in the ultimate destiny of their race. 

The Greeks of Asia Minor and the ad- 
jacent islands are the descendants of many 
tribes converted to Christianity and com- 
pletely Hellenized during the period of 
Byzantine supremacy. The various tribes 
were amalgamated by ecclesiastical rule 
and religious zeal far more effectually 
than they could ever have been by Rome 
and her pro-consuls. Churches arose in 
the most remote districts;* the native 
dialects gave place everywhere to the 
language in which the Gospel was written ; 
and Constantinople became at once the 
civil and ecclesiastical centre of the peo- 
ple. The religious connection with Con- 


* The traveller at the present day is constantly aston- 
ished at finding the ruins of churches in the most 
secluded valleys of Anatolia— mute evidences of the 
prosperity of the country under the Byzantine em- 
perors, and of the complete supersession of Paganism 
by Christianity. 
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stantinople has never been broken, and it 
thus happens that Anatolian Greeks, still 
faithful to their ancient traditions, have 
their eyes fixed upon that city rather than 
upon Athens. In the common parlance 
of the present day every one is a Greek 
who belongs to the Orthodox Church; 
and it is now almost impossible to say 
whether the inmates of any particular vil- 
lage are of Pontic, Cappadocian, Galatian, 
Phrygian, or pure Greek origin. The 
amalgamation was complete; tribal dis- 
tinctions were obliterated; and the con- 
fusion was increased, after the Moslem 
conquest, by the enforced removal of en- 
tire communities from one portion of the 
empire to another. This mixed race is 
essentially Greek in polity and feeling; it 
has definite views and objects, and though 
these may appear for the moment vision- 
ary and impracticable, they are none the 
less deserving of attention. 

The distribution of the Greeks in Asia 
Minor is remarkable. The settlements 
on the west coast are, as we shall pres- 
ently see, the result of comparatively 
recent immigration; whilst the eastern 


communities are remnants of the original 
Byzantine population which have held 
firmly to their faith through centuries of 


oppression. Whilst the Seljidk sultans 
ruled over their empire of Rim, the Chris- 
tians do not appear to have been treated 
with exceptional harshness; but soon 
after the rise of the Ottoman Turks to 
power a change took place. The abomi- 
nable boy-tribute was instituted, and, ac- 
cording to traditions handed down in the 
old Greek families, any one heard speak- 
ing Greek in the public streets had his 
tongue plucked out. It is no wonder that 
the great mass of the people adopted Islam, 
and made haste to learn Turkish; and 
that those who remained Christians lost 
their mother tongue. The Greeks who 
worked in the mines were allowed the 
special privilege of retaining not only 
their creed, but their language; whilst 
those who lived in the subterranean vil- 
lages of Cappadocia, or in the mountains 
of Pontus were able, from the peculiarity 
of their position, to defy the Turk and 
preserve their dinlect. In all other inland 
communities Turkish, written with Greek 
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characters, became the language of the 
Greek Christians. The people owe a 
debt of gratitude towards their priests, 
who, during the darkest period of Turkish 
oppression, never allowed the feeling of 
nationality to die out, and preserved, as 
far as might be, some knowledge of the 
national language. There are, however, 
villages in the less accessible districts in 
which the Greek language has been so 
completely lost that the priest who recites 
the Church service is as ignorant of its 


‘meaning as those who listen to him. It 


was my fortune to meet one such priest 
who had recently purchased a copy of 
the Psalms in Turkish, written in Greek 
characters, from an American colporteur. 
He could hardly believe that they formed 
part of that book which he was able to 
read but could not understand; and was 
no less surprised than delighted at the 
new world which had been so unexpect- 
edly opened to him. All this is, however, 
rapidly changing, and most strenuous 
efforts are being made to ensure a knowl- 
edge of Greek amongst the rising genera- 
tion. It is impossible, within the limits 
of a magazine article, to describe with any 
fulness the varied conditions of life, the 
quaint habits, and the curious legends and 
traditions of these scattered Greek com- 
munities, but a few rough notes may, it is 
hoped, interest some of our readers in 
their present and future welfare. 

In the islands off the west coast of Asia 
Minor the Turk* is rapidly and surely 
giving place to the Greek. Whenever 
land is for sale the purchaser is a Chris- 
tian, not a Moslem; and if the same rate 
of displacement continues, there will not, 
fifty years hence, be a Turk on the islands. 
The increase in material prosperity since 
the War of Independence is almost as 
marked in some of the islands as in free 
Hellas ; and each year the area devoted 
to the cultivation of the olive and vine is 
extended. It is true that the taxes are 
collected in a harsh and wasteful manner, 
and that a Christian is still at a disadvan- 
tage in the courts of law; but, on the 
whole, the conditions of life are not very 

* A Turk in the Levant, and also in this article, is a 


Moslem who speaks Turkish ; he may, or he may not 
be, of Turkish origin, and most frequently is not. 
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hard, and the islanders have a growing 
feeling of security which is not always felt 
by the villagers of Cappadocia. Every 
Greek islander from “ far off ” Samothraki 
to Rhodes knows that the European pow- 
ers would not permit any serious act of 
oppression on the part of the Porte ; and 
that a massacre on the smallest scale 
would probably be the forerunner of a 
Turkish exodus from Europe. 

Let us take, as an instance of insular 
progress, that most delightful of islands, 
Mytilene, where the hottest summer’s day 
is tempered by the cool sea breeze, and 
abundant springs give a never-failing sup- 
ply of pure limpid water. Less than forty 
years ago there were on the island sixty 
thousand Turks and thirty thousand 
Greeks; there are now twenty thousand 
Turks and eighty thousand Greeks, and 
this change in the population has been 
accompanied by an ever-increasing pros- 
perity. New houses are constantly being 


added to the numerous well-built villages ; 
the hillsides are clothed with olive and 
vine; well-kept orchards grow fruit for 
the Constantinople market ; and each year 


shows an increase in the exports and im- 
ports. The modern Lesbians are well 
made, handsome of face, active, and intel- 
ligent ; they are excellent merchants, good 
sailors, hard-working agriculturists, or 
skilful craftsmen. The women are pretty, 
but aged at thirty; they are spinners of 
flax, cotton, and wool, from which they 
make excellent cloths ; and they excel in 
those beautiful embroideries which form 
part of every girl’s trousseau. 

The isiand is the paradise of peasant 
proprietors, the despair of land-registrars. 
More than three-fourths of the people are 
landowners ; and it is said with fine ex- 
aggeration, that there are three million 
properties. One Lesbian may hold from 
four to five hundred parcels of ground, 
scattered, as from a pepper-box, over hill 
and plain; whilst another may own but 
three or four olive-trees. The possession 
of land has a sobering influence on the 
people. Throughout the island there is 
absolute security ; in striking contrast to 
the mainland, no one goes armed ; and the 
only disturbers of the peace are the wild 
revellers who grow quarrelsome over their 
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cups. The minute subdivision of the land 
is due to an old fashion, now fast dying 
out, which renders it incumbent upon a 
bride to bring to her husband a furnished 
house and plot of ground. The fashion 
has its inconveniences. Landed proprie- 
tors find it impossible to live upon their 
estates ; small scattered holdings add to 
the cost of transporting produce, and they 
are so urfavorable to the cultivation of 
wheat that two-thirds of the quantity re- 
quired for consumption on the island has 
to be imported. If it were not for the 
safety-valve provided by the adjoining 
coast districts there would soon be an 
economic revolution. The Lesbians are 
good masons, excellent cabinet-makers, 
and cunning in the construction of all 
manner of water-conduits. As summer 
approaches there is an exodus to the 
mainland where they ply their trades, 
and, as their enemies assert, live upon 
Turkish hospitality; in the early autumn 
they return, laden with Moslem piastres, 
to help their wives with the olive crop. 
The fishermen are also away for weeks 
catching and drying octopi, with which 
the narrow seas abound, for the Constan- 
tinople and Smyrna markets. During the 
absence of the men the women cultivate 
the ground, and at the same period sturdy 
Albanians flock to the island to build the 
dry stone walls which form the basis of the 
terrace culture, and in the construction of 
which they are said to have no rivals. 
The relations of the sexes are still pe- 
culiarly Oriental. On Sundays and holy 
days the men sit in one part of the village, 
the women in another. On festival days 
the men and women dance at opposite 
ends of the same field, and they never mix 
with each other. Maidens go to church 
but twice a year—on Easter Day for 
conscience’ sake, and on St. Theodore’s 
Day to meet their future husband, a cus- 
tom probably handed down from the days 
when Christian maidens did not go to 
church through fear of amorous Turks who 
lay in wait by the way. A love-match is 
unknown ; wise match-makers arrange the 
preliminaries of marriage. There is much 
hard bargaining ; negotiations, which may 
collapse over a capper stewpan, go on for 
months. When the terms are finally set- 
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tled, a formal contract is drawn up and 
signed, and if either of the high contract- 
ing parties fail tocarry it out within 
twelve months, he or she has to pay ten 
per cent., ad valorem, on the lady’s ne 
The dowry fashion, which prevails 
amongst Moslems as well as Christians, 
bears hardly on the men. A father must 
go on slaving until he has earned the dow- 
ries, without which he cannot hope to 
marry his daughters; and a brother can- 
not, for very shame, marry before his 
sisters have been settled in life. The 
custom occasionally leads to comical, 
sometimes to tragical, situations ; and, as 
may be readily understood, it does not 
tend to family rejoicings when a girl is 
born into the world. 

European culture is extending among 
the wealthier classes, and strenuous efforts 
are being made to educate the masses. 
Education is free, supported by commu- 
nal taxes and legacies. Each village has 
its primary schools in which Greek is 
taught by masters and mistresses who are 
either free Hellenes or Lesbians who have 
passed a qualifying examination at Ath- 
ens. All boys and girls when they leave 
the schools are able to read and write, 
and the girls tosewand embroider. From 


the gee schools the boys can pass to 


a high school or college, which claims 
equal rank with those of Smyrna and 
Chios. In this college the course of in- 
struction includes Greek, French, and 
Turkish ; and a sufficiently high standard 
is maintained in all branches of knowledge 
to enable the lads, if they so mind, to go 
on to the Lyceum at Athens. This gen- 
eral education of the masses would soon 
lead to the disappearance of most of the 
old customs and quaint superstitions with 
which the island abounds if it were not 
for the conservatism of the priests. All 
praise and honor is due to those priests 
who in the dark days did so much to pre- 
serve the religion and language of the 
Greeks; but the parish priests of the 
present day run some danger of being left 
behind by the rising generation, and if 
they do not take care, a time will come 
when they will no longer be able to retain 
their hold upon the people. 

On the mainland the displacement of 
the Turkish population by Greeks is, 
perhaps, more marked than it is on the 
islands. Villages and even districts which, 
less than fifty years ago, were Moslem are 
now partly or wholly Christian. On the 
Asiatic shore of the Sea of Marmora most 
of the villages are Greek; the Greeks are 
in a large majority on the island of Mar- 
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mora, and the smaller islands; they are 
quite one-half of the population in the 
Dardanelles district ; and they are rapidly 
increasing in numbers, wealth, and influ- 
ence. From Edremid, the ancient Adra- 
myttium, to Smyrna, the villages on the 
coast are nearly all Greek, the rich lands 
in the valleys of the Caicus, the Hermus, 
and the Meander are gradually passing 
into Greek hands; at Pergamum, Phila- 
delphia, Manisa, Aidin, etc., the Greeks 
are increasing, the Turks decreasing ; 
“Giaour” Smyrna has a native Greek 
population of over thirty thousand, in ad- 
dition to more than twenty thousand free 
Helienes; and the many villages round 
Smyrna which were at one time almost 
encusivaly Moslem, are now almost ex- 
clusively Greek. A similar change is 
taking place in the coast districts south of 
Smyrna, but there it is not so marked, for 
the rough nature of the country renders it 
less attractive to settlers. 

The origin of this colonization of the 
coast districts must be sought in the in- 
creased security to life and property which 
the Greeks have enjoyed since the War 
of Independence, and the establishment 
of Greece as a kingdom by the Treaty of 
Adrianople in 1829. At first little effect 
was produced, but the condition of the 
Christians was further improved by the 
Treaty of Hunkiar Iskalissi; the issue of 
the Hatti Sherif of Giilhaneh; and the 
Crimean War. Since the Crimean War 
and the publication of the Hatti Hama- 
yun, in 1856, the European ambassadors 
at Constantinople and the numerous con- 
suls throughout the Levant have con- 
stantly brought pressure to bear upon the 
Porte in favor of the native Christians; 
and the last Turco-Russian War, which 
resulted in such an enormous loss of 
Moslem life and proved so disastrous to 
Turkey, has greatly improved the status 
of Christians throughout the Ottoman 
Empire. Security to life led to a rapid 
increase in the population of the islands, 
and men commenced emigrating to the 
rich fertile plains of the adjoining coast, 
where they could earn a livelihood with 
greater ease, and eventually acquire land. 
The movement, once started, went on at 
an ever-increasing rate, and it is estimated 
that more than two hundred thousand 
Greek islanders have emigrated into the 
Smyrna districts alone during the last forty 
years. 

Greek colonization has not unfrequently 
followed in the footsteps of humble com- 
mercial enterprise. Andreas, the younger 
son of a large family, finds himself unable 
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to make his way in his native island; he 
forthwith invests his small earnings in 
miscellaneous articles, especially such as 
are in favor with Moslem wives and maid- 
ens, and starts off to seek his fortune as a 
pedlar, on the mainland. He sells his 
goods at from fifty to one hundred per 
cent. profit, and lives whilst travelling on 
Turkish hospitality; when he has dis- 
posed of his stock he returns to the near- 
est town to replenish, and then takes to 
the road again. After a little experience 
Andreas settles in a Turkish village, and 
opens a small shop; he is always read 

to give credit on good security, at a hig 

rate of interest, and, for a further consid- 
eration, to take payment in kind; he re- 
ceives the corn, oil, or whatever it may 
be, at prices much below their market 
value, and readily disposes of them at a 
profit, through his compatriots in the 
nearest town. Needless to say, Andreas 
grows rich whilst the villagers grow poor; 
he is soon joined by his cousin Dimitri, 
and others, who have heard of his suc- 
cess, and the peasants become poorer still ; 
at last a succession of bad harvests places 
them at the mercy of Andreas and his 
friends, and forces them to part with their 
houses and land; they move further in- 


land and the village becomes a Greek col- 


ony. It is the same with the wealthier 
Turks ; the old bey, who owns a large 
estate near our village, has always kept 
open house and never taken thought of 
the morrow; he has still to entertain his 
guests, and marry his children, but his 
expenses have increased, and he is some- 
times in want of ready money; he applies 
to Andreas, who is always pleased to sup- 
ply his wants, on good security, at twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. interest. The bey 
never dreams of paying, and the debt 
increases until, one dark day, Andreas 
closes his purse and threatens to sell the 
old man up. In the good old days An- 
dreas would have lost his head, and the 
bey’s lands would have passed intact to 
his heirs; now, a compromise is effected, 
part of the land is surrendered at once, 
and for an additional loan the remainder 
goes to the Greek at the old bey’s death. 
Even at the present day Andreas is hardly 
in a position to fight his battles with the 
bey alone; he gets a cousin from free 
Hellas to join him in the loan and thus 
secures the support of the Greek consul. 
The debt becomes a European question ; 
the bey knows that if he went into court 
he would have to pay his debt to the last 
para; and he therefore prefers to give up 
part of his property. In nearly every 
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town Moslems are now found who have 
been reduced from comparative affluence 
to poverty; and who vainly regret that 
they had not paid more attention to the 
old precept to distrust the Greeks. 

There is now going on in these coast 
districts, what might almost be called a 
struggle for existence between Greek and 
Turk, and in this struggle the advantages 
are all on the side of the Christian. The 
Greek marries young, is very prolific, and, 
living under more favorable conditions 
than the Turk, manages to raise his fam- 
ily. He is shrewder, better educated, suf- 
fers less from official robbery than his 
neighbor, and is not liable to the conscrip- 
tion. The Turk, on the other hand, rarely 
raises a large family; infanticide and 
abortion are common; there is no skilled 
medical attendance ; and half the peasant 
children die before they attain their first 
year. The Turk is apathetic; his educa- 
tion, which consists of learning verses 
from the Koran in a language that he does 
not understand, hardly fits him for a strug- 
gle with the keen-witted Greek; he has 
to bear the full burden of the conscription, 
to supply recruits for the police force, 
and altogether his pursuits are more cal- 
culated to shorten life than those of the 
Greek. 

The busy town of Aivali, opposite Myti- 
lene, is a good example of Greek progress 
on the mainland. In June, 1821, when 
the Greek fleet, under Tombazes, anchored 
off the island of Muskonisi in support of 
an expected rising of Anatolian Greeks, 
Aivali, or Kydonies, was a flourishing 
commercial town. It had thirty thousand 
inhabitants, three thousand stone houses, 
churches, oil-mills, soap-works, and a cel- 
ebrated college which had been founded 
in 1813. No townin the Levant had more 
civil freedom; it enjoyed special privi- 
leges granted by the sultan, and its muni- 
cipal authorities were elected by the 
people. On the rsth of June the Turks 
poured into the town from the surrounding 
villages; it was burned and destroyed’; 
and, with the exception of four thousand 
saved by the Greek fleet, all its inhabit- 
ants were murdered or sold into slavery. 
For thirty years Aivali lay waste and des- 
olate ; it then began to rise from its ashes, 
and it is now a flourishing town of from 
thirty-five to forty thousand inhabitants, 
all Greek, with a Greek town council, 
and Greek-speaking Turkish officials. On 
Muskonisi, separated from Aivali by a few 
hundred yards of shallow water, a town of 
almost equal size is growing up, and the 
Turkish village of Ayasmat, whose people 
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took a leading part in the murders of 
1821, is now almost entirely Greek. The 
Greeks of Aivali have been allowed con- 
siderable latitude in the management of 
their affairs, and they have shown them- 
selves not unworthy of the trust. They 
have organized a Greek police force to 
protect their olive-gardens, and a night- 
watch to patrol the town after dark; and 
they have also a fire brigade with four 
small engines. The traditions of the old 
college have evidently not been lost, for 
nowhere has a more determined and suc- 
cessful effort been made to provide gratui- 
tous education for the rising generation. 
Profuse expenditure on education is a na- 
tional characteristic, and to acquire a suf- 
ficient fortune to found and maintain a 
school or hospital in his native town is 
the honorable ambition of many a Greek 
merchant. The wealthy Aivaliotes have 
not been behind-hand in these matters; 
they have established a gymnasium in 
which French, Turkish, and ancient Greek 
are taught, besides mathematics, history, 
and geography; a higher school for girls 
in whic. French is taught, seveial smaller 
schools for boys and girls, and a Kinder- 
garten on the most approved model. Mas- 
ters and mistresses are brought from 
Athens, and good editions of the Greek 
classics are obtained from Germany. 
From these schools young men, whose 
parents can afford the expense, go to 
Athens or Constantinople to complete 
their education, and they return as doc- 
tors, merchants, or schoolmasters, to stim- 
ulate others by theirexample. Aivali has 
some dozen churches, a large hospital, 
several hundred shops, and two hotels, 
but it is above all things an “oil town;” 
three steam and ninety hand presses are 
constantly squeezing oil from the crushed 
olives, and a dozen manufactories are con- 
verting the refuse into soap; oil is in the 
air you breathe, in the water you drink, 
and, at every footstep on the unpaved 
streets, it oozes from the fatty earth. 
There are also numerous stills in which 
the famous mastic of Aivali is made, and 
so many cafés in which it is consumed as 
to give rise to the ill-conditioned report 
that an Aivaliote never goes to bed sober. 
Whether this accusation be right or 
wrong, there can be no question that more 
life and activity is to be found in Aivali 
than in any other town of Anatolia with 
the single exception of Smyrna.* 


* The development of Smyrna has been equally 
remarkable during the last forty years; it is rapidly 
becoming a European rather than an Oriental town, 
but, as its development is largely due to European 





The colonists who have been pouring 
into western Anatolia are enterprising, in- 
telligent, keen-witted, and gifted with a 
rare commercial instinct. They have an 
ardent love of, and desire for liberty, 
coupled with a deeply rooted intolerance 
of every one who happens to differ from 
them in creed or opinion. With many of 
the best qualities of the Hellenic race 
they combine some of the worst, such as 
instability of character, indifferent moral- 
ity, and disregard of truth. They are at the 
same time parsimonious and extremely 
fond of show; the better-class houses in 
the towns are built on a European model, 
but all around them is waste; the rooms 
are fitted with cheap, showy French or 
Austrian furniture, which is only used on 
state occasions ; the women of the family, 
mere household drudges, clad in simple 
garments during the week, turn out on 
Sundays and /ée days to flaunt their 
abundant jewelry and gaudy-colored silk 
dresses in the eyes of their neighbors ; the 
food, except when a guest is to be hon- 
ored, is of the simplest, and, to a Euro- 
pean, there is a general air of discomfort 
about the domestic life which is not invit- 
ing. Drunkenness is very prevalent, and, 
in the larger towns, the young Greeks 
spend their evenings at some casino, or 
café-chantant, where drink, play, and loose 
companionship do not tend to improve 
their morality. 

Thieving and brigandage are supposed 
to find a natural home amongst the Greeks 
of western Anatolia; they are, it is true, 
far too frequent, and sometimes assume 
alarming proportions, but, on the whole, 
the condition of the country has been 
much exaggerated. Brigandage is due 
partly to Turkish misgovernment, and 
partly to political agitation, and if it were 
not for the connivance of Turkish officials 
and the evils of Hellenic consular arrange- 
ments, the crime could soon be checked. 
In the Smyrna district a large majority of 
the criminals are Hellenes, but the Greek 
consul has no power to try them; they 
have to be sent to Greece where they are 
rarely tried, and whence they sometimes 
return by the next boat. The Greek con- 
suls are afraid or unwilling to deal with 
the criminals; and it is only when a de- 
termined man, like the late Midhat Pasha, 
happens to be governor, that they are kept 
in order. Midhat Pasha quieted Smyrna 
by seizing and locking up a hundred of 
the most notorious criminals, who had 


trade and companies, Aivali has been selected as an 
example of Greek enterprise. 
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previously been allowed to walk the 
streets untouched; when he fell, the 
Greek consul applied for their release, the 
new governor gave way, and the robberies 
recommenced. The question of Greek 
protection is a very delicate one, and must 
always be a source of danger. Near 
Smyrna there are villages wholly colonized 
by tree Hellenes who claim the protection 
of their consul, and in one case the Greek 
consul is said to have claimed as Heilenes 
the Greeks of a certain village, who had 
for several generations been Ottoman 
subjects. ap, | to Ottoman law no 
Turkish subject can leave landed property 
to an alien, and it is therefore obvious 
that there must always be troublesome 
agrarian and other questions which can be 
used as a pretext, should either Greece 
or Turkey wish to quarrel. 

The Greeks of the south coast of Asia 
Minor are far less educated and less en- 
terprising than those on the west; and, 
with the exception of a few merchants and 
educated men, they speak only Turkish. 
Long servitude and loss of language have 
had a depressing effect ; the national char- 
acter has deteriorated; the old Greek 
liveliness has disappeared ; and the genius, 
the liberal spirit, and love of arts of the 
ancient Hellene have been replaced b 


ignorance, servility, and gross supersti- 


tion. Everywhere, however, progress is 
now being made; Makri, the ancient Tel- 
messus, has sufficient commerce to ensure 
a weekly visit from the steamer that plies 
between Smyrna and Adalia; and the 
Greeks of Castel Rosso still show, as 
sponge-fishers and smugglers, that bold- 
ness and independence which character- 
ized them when their land-locked harbor 
was anestof pirates. No change can be 
more striking than that from Aivali, with 
its bustling activity, to the quaint and 
somewhat sleepy medizval town of Ada- 
lia, where each step brings us face to face 
with some striking relic of Roman, Seljuk, 
or Venetian rule, and massive walls still 
separate the Christian from the Moslem 
quarter. Until 1812, when Muhammad 
II. broke the power of the local chief, 
Tekkeh Oglu, the position of the Adaliote 
Greeks was one of great misery; the re- 
forms of Muhammad brought some alle- 
viation, but the people had lost their lan- 
uage, and with it had gone that desire 
or education so congenial to the Hellene. 
The War of Independence gave rise to a 
slight movement in favor of Hellenism, 
but it soon died out, and showed no symp- 
tom of revival until the Crimean War. 
The last Turco-Russian War has, how- 
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ever, been a new starting-point, and efforts 
are being made to ensure the complete 
Hellenization of the community. There 
are now two schools for boys and two for 
girls, with masters and mistresses who 
have been educated at Athens; and as 
there was no one with sufficient spirit to 
endow the schools, the school committee 
was granted a monopoly of the wax used 
in the churches; this gives an income of 
£300 a year, and with a small tax provides 
free education for all children. 

The Adaliote Greeks have many strik- 
ing peculiarities; in feature, dress, and 
habits, they often resemble Jews more 
nearly than their co-religionists in the 
west; and there is a story of a certain 
Archbishop of Pisidia, who, upon landing 
at Adalia to visit his diocese for the first 
time, asked in an indignant tone why all 
the Jews in the place had come out to 

reet him instead of his flock. There is, 
in fact, a native tradition that the Adaliote 
Greeks are descended from Jews brought 
from Palestine, and forcibly converted to 
Christianity, during the time of the Empire 
— possibly a reminiscence of something 
that occurred in Hadrian’s reign, The 
Adaliotes are, as a rule, ignorant, illiterate, 
and opposed to education; there is much 
drunkenness, and their habits and dress 
are thoroughly Asiatic. They talk Turk- 
ish, and write it in Greek; the priests, 
who officiate in Greek, do not understand 
what they read; and though the young 
learn Greek in the schools, they rarely use 
it in conversation. Pan-Hellenism is, 
however, spreading, and it seems impos- 
sible for the rising generation, after study- 
ing the noble literature of ancient Greece, 
to relapse into barbarism. Their home 
and family life is miserable, and quite as 
despotic as that of the Moslems; the men 
eat with their fingers, and apart from the 
family ; there are no tables, and the food 
is served in a copper dish placed on a 
stool; there are no beds; both sexes lie 
on the ground without taking off their 
clothes ; except when they go to the bath, 
the women rarely comb their hair; the 
young men are beginning to wear Euro- 
pean clothes, but the girls follow the con- 
servatism of their mothers both in dress 
and habits. The women wear a fez, with 
a narrow cotton necktie wound round it, 
and a gilt plaque on the top; the hair is 
cut short in front so as to leave a straight 
lock on either side, and long, plaited tails 
of false hair, sometimes decorated with 
gold sequins, hang down behind; they 
wear gaudy silk trowsers, embroidered 
jackets of velvet or cloth, long robes, like 
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dressing-gowns, open in front and closed 
behind, and the highest heeled of French 
boots. The ladies have a great weakness 
for jewelry, and some of the necklaces, 
etc., made of old Venetian coins and 
ghazis (the gold coins of Muhammad), are 
not only beautiful, but valuable. 
Marriages are generally arranged by 
agents representing the interested parties, 
and as soon as the preliminaries are set- 
tled, the betrothal follows; there is no 
ceremony, but two handkerchiefs are 
given to the agents by the parents of the 
girl as a token, and one of these is given 
to the bridegroom-elect, who keeps it till 
the wedding. Marriages always take 
place on Sundays, and some time before- 
hand the bride-elect and her friends meet 
to pack the trousseau, which consists of 
clothes, cooking utensils, and other house- 
hold necessaries. On the Saturday the 
bride’s parents keep open house, and her 
friends and relations present her with 
old sequins, which are placed on a plate 
in front of her. On the Sunday the bride- 
stag is shaved and has a bath, and the 
ride dresses herself in bridal attire, 
which has previously been sent to her by 
the bridegroom, so that she may go to 
church dressed in his clothing. In the 
afternoon the bride is blindfolded, and 


closely veiled, a procession is then formed 
by the female relatives of the bridegroom, 
and, headed by discordant, noisy music, 
the bride is dragged to church by her two 


best ladies. It is obligatory for the bride 
to show the greatest grief, and unwilling- 
ness at leaving her old home ; and should 
she fail in this respect the groom may 
give her up on the ground that such a 
hard-hearted girl would never make a 
good wife. After the usual ceremony of 
the Greek Church, the priest ties the 
bridal crowns together with a silk string, 
and the marriage cannot be consummated 
until he cuts the string on the following 
Tuesday. From the church, the bridal 
procession, now unaccompanied by music, 
proceeds to the groom’s house, which has 
been ready swept and garnished ; leaving 
fora moment the guests outside, the newly 
married pair enter the house, and the 
groom removes the bride’s veil; the lady 
then humbly kneels and kisses her hus- 
band’s head te token of submission, and 
he, raising her up, presents her with a 
purse, filled according to his means, and 
places her under a bower of branches, in 
a corner of the reception-room, to receive 
the guests, who are now admitted. As 
each guest passes the bride, she bends 
and kisses his hand; and during the re- 
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ception, which sometimes lasts for hours, 
she is never allowed to sit down. Danc- 
ing and feasting of a very noisy, conviv- 
ial kind, now commence, and continue 
day and night until the Tuesday; and 
during this time the bride and bridegroom 
are never allowed to be alone together for 
a moment. On the Monday the groom’s 
friends present gold sequins to the bride, 
which are generally made into necklaces ; 
and the groom and his father-in-law keep 
accurate lists of the gifts with a view to 
future restoration on similar occasions. 
Whilst going through this long, tedious 
ordeal, the newly married couple are con- 
stantly haunted by the fear that some 
enemy may suddenly appear and publicly 
tie a knot in his handkerchief; for, should 
this dire event take place, they can never 
live together as man and wife, and must 
part forever. All the ceremonies and su- 
perstitions with regard to death and burial, 
which are prevalent amongst the Greek 
islanders, exist in an exaggerated degree ; 
when, for instance, a death occurs, a small 
jar of water is placed on the top of the 
house, and no cooking is allowed for forty 
days. During this period the friends, 
relatives, and even neighbors are obliged 
by custom to supply the mourners with 
soup and boiled rf 

Superstitions such as belief in the evil 
eye, in lucky or unlucky days for com- 
mencing a journey, changing a residence, 
or ome any particular-work ; in the effi- 
cacy of charms for curing diseases, in 
love philtres, in sorcery, etc., are common 
to Moslem and Christian; and both have 
a firm belief in the healing properties of a 
spring, to the west of Adalia, in which 
the image of the Virgin is said to have 
been seen. Every Sunday and Friday 
numbers of people visit the spring, and 
on Lady-day the Christians have a con- 
vivial meeting which lasts two or three 
days. These superstitions have far more 
influence over the daily life of the Greeks 
than their religion, for they do not under- 
stand a word of the Church service, and 
look upon Church attendance as a mere 
form which must be gone through to en- 
sure salvation. All the old customs and 
traditions will disappear as education and 
civilization progresses; but it is to be 
hoped that, before the old order gives 
place to the new, some one may do for 
the Greeks of the south coast what Mr. - 
Theodore Bent has done for those of the 
Cyclades. 

The Greek communities of eastern Ana- 
tolia may be roughly grouped into those 
of the Cappadocian plains; those of Kai- 
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sarfyeh and Mount Argzus; and those of 
Pontus. The Cappadocian Greeks have 
a reputation throughout Asia Minor for 
energy and commercial activity ; there are 
few towns in which a merchant from Kai- 
sarfyeh is not to be found; and the rocky 
nature of the country drives even the 
poorer classes to seek their living else- 
where. Perhaps the most interesting trait 
in the character of these Greeks is their 
intense -love of their native country; the 
great ambition of every man is to earn 
sufficient money to enable him to build a 
house and settle down in his beloved 
Cappadocia. The young men go off to 
Constantinople for a few , and then 
return to marry and build a house; a 
couple of years of married life sees the 
end of their savings, and they have to 
revisit the capital, sometimes remaining 
there ten or fifteen years, to earn sufficient 
to support themselves and their wives for 
the remainder of their lives. Each village 
is connected with some particular guild in 
Constantinople; one supplies daka/ls or 
small storekeepers, another sellers of wine 
and spirits, another dryers of fish, another 
makers of caviare, another porters, and so 
forth. One curious result of this acquaint- 
ance with the outer world is that the trav- 


elled Cappadocians take a keen interest 
in European politics, and that the weekly 
post brings to every village one or more 
copies of the Greek newspapers published 


in Stambil. The people have no marked 
political aspirations such as those which 
prevail amongst the Greeks of the west 
coast; they dream, it is true, of a new 
Byzantine Empire, but any sympathies 
they can spare from an all-absorbing love 
of money and gain are devoted to the 
Russian. 

The south Cappadocian district, in 
which St. Gregory of Nazianzus once 
ministered, shows many signs of growing 
prosperity ; building is going on, and the 
people are vacating, for houses above 
ground, the subterranean villages, to which 
they owe the preservation of their faith 
and language. These villages are known 
by Greek as well as by Turkish names ; 
in some Greek is spoken by Moslem and 
Christian, in others a Greco-Turk jargon, 
and in others Turkish only; and this 
mixture is found even in the churches, 
where the descriptive remarks on the 
holy pictures are often in Turkish written 
in Greek characters. Some of the vil- 
lages have a mixed Greek and Turk pop- 
ulation, but they are of the same stock, 
and the features of the people throughout 
the district have a certain resemblance to 
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those of the race depicted on the Cappa- 
docian monuments. The only distinction 
between Greek and Turk, except such as 
is directly due to difference of religion, is 
the quaint headdress of the Christian 
women; a cloth coming just above the 
mouth and wound round the chin and 
head like the bandage of a corpse. The 
superstitions and traditions are also the 
same; both sects reverence the skeleton 
of St. Gregory at Gelvereh, and in one 
instance, at Mamasstin, the Momoasson 
of the Itineraries, the Christians and Mos- 
lems own a church in common, and hold 
in equal veneration a box of human bones, 
said by the one to be the bones of St. 
Mamas, and by the other to be those of a 
celebrated Christian who adopted Islam 
as his religion. 

The whole district is filled with rock- 
hewn habitations, churches, and tombs, 
but the most remarkable excavations are 
the subterranean villages already alluded 
to. Hassakeui, a typical village, is, to 
outward view, simply a collection of mud 
hovels on a bare, level plain: but each 
hovel is connected with a subterranean 
house excavated in the soft volcanic rock, 
The visitor, on entering one of the hovels, 
is conducted through a winding passage, 
with mud walls, to a closed doorway ; here 
the passage begins to descend, and when 
it has attained a depth sufficient to allow 
of a roof of rock, from three to four feet, 
it is closed by a huge, cheese-shaped 
stone, which can be run backwards and 
forwards at will. The mechanism is not 
unlike that of the well-known entrance to 
the Tombs of the Kings at Jerusalem, ex- 
cept that in this case the stone can only 
be moved from the inside. In ordinary 
times the stone is rolled back into a pas- 
sage prepared to receive it, and is kept in 
position by a small stone wedge; when 
danger threatens, and the family retire 
below ground, the wedge is removed, and 
the great stone disc rolls across the pas- 
sage into a groove cut for it in the oppo- 
site wall. All the underground houses 
are on the same pattern —a large chamber 
for the horses, oxen, goats, and donkeys, 
with mangers and store-places for grain 
and fodder; two or three smaller cham- 
bers for the use of the family, with re- 
cesses for bedding and cooking utensils, 
and a well or cistern supplied by rain and 
snow water. The houses communicate 
with each other by rock-hewn passages, 
provided with rolling-stone doors, but 
usually closed by dry stone walls; there 
is thus perfect circulation throughout a 
subterranean village, and if one house is 
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forced by an enemy, the inmates retire to 
the next and close the passage behind 
them. On the approach of danger the 
villagers drive in their live stock, close the 
passages, and remain under ground until 
the storm has blown over; and their reli- 
gious wants, during seclusion, are met by 
one or more subterranean churches. The 
last time that the population bodily disap- 
peared below ground was during the 
troubled period when an Egyptian army 
marched through the Cilician Gates, and 
sent a force to occupy Kaisarfyeh. 

The Greeks of Kaisarfyeh still display 
that force of character and aptitude for 
commercial enterprise which has made 
their city through all ages the trade cen- 
tre of eastern Anatolia. Their talented 
prelate, who is not unknown to Western 
divines, has devoted his energies to the 
education and welfare of his flock; under 
his fostering care schools are being estab- 
lished in the villages, and unceasing efforts 
are being made to improve the condition 
of the peasantry. The villages on the 
slopes of Argeus offer a spectacle of 
wealth, comfort, and prosperity which is 


not to be found elsewhere in the interior. 
Under the term Pontic Greeks, may be 
included all those Greeks who live in the 
hill country bordering the southern shore 


of the Black Sea. They are generally 
agriculturists, and in many instances have 
preserved their language as Well as their 
religion. Far more ignorant, and far less 
cultivated in every way than the Cappa- 
docian Greeks, they have often the sturdi- 
ness and independence of mountaineers, 
and have been known to meet in open 
fight and hold their own against the dread- 
ed Circassians. The mountain Greeks 
are exceedingly superstitious, and entirely 
under the influence of their priests, who 
are little more advanced than themselves. 
In some of the wilder districts the men 
present a rather uncouth appearance, with 
their long unkempt hair, and eager, excit- 
able manner ; but they are, when their fear 
or caution is overcome, extremely hospita- 
ble to strangers ; and any one who wishes 
to observe primitive Greek habits, and 
gather up the old Greek folk-lore before it 
has passed away, could not do better than 
spend a couple of months with them in 
their lovely mountain homes. The sym- 
pathies of these Pontic Greeks are en- 
tirely Russian, and every year a few fami- 
lies emigrate, not always to their own 
profit, to Russian soil. 

The Anatolian Greeks are clannish, and 
firmly united by one common bond — the 
orthodox Greek Church; they are active, 
intelligent, and naturally endowed with a 
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quick perception ; laborious, engaged day 
and night upon their affairs, and devoted 
to commercial pursuits ; they learn quickly 
and well, and become doctors, lawyers, 
bankers, accountants, innkeepers, etc., 
thus filling all the professions; they are 
very imitative, and easily led by those who 
win their confidence ; but gifted with an 
irritating self-complacency and prone to 
reject advice, especially when it is given 
with an affectation of superiority. They 
have that versatility of character, that love 
of adventure and intrigue which distin- 
guished the ancient Greeks; and a certain 
restlessness and “smartness” in their 
commercial dealings and speculations 
which not unfrequently lead to disaster; 
at the same time they have a power of re- 
cuperation which is quite American ; and 
a man who has lost a fortune one day, 
seems to find little difficulty in amassing 
a new one. Wealth is considered the 
chief happiness of life, and a love of gain, 
developed early in life, begets too often a 
belief that all means of obtaining it are 
fair. It is a lamentable fact that the pur- 
suit of riches has been so absorbing as to 
leave little room for those nobler senti- 
ments which raise men above their fel- 
lows; yet who can blame the educated 
Greek Christian who, practically debarred 
from all participation in the government 
of his country, finds employment for his 
active intellect in the delicate demesnes of 
commerce and finance? The democratic 
feeling is very strong ; the sole aristocracy 
is that of wealth, which every one may ac- 
quire ; and ancient lineage or rank confers 
no special distinction. The children of 
rich and poor go to the same schools, and 
receive the same free education ; and thus 
every Greek arrived at man’s estate thinks 
that he is equally fitted with his compeers 
to rule a State, to lead an army in the field, 
or to command a fleet. 

The Greeks contribute nothing but the 
poll-tax to the military strength of Turkey, 
and as little as they can to its revenue; 
they have, however, much power and in- 
fluence in the provinces, from the hold 
which they have acquired on the finances 
of the country. Greek financiers at Con- 
stantinople, Greek tax-gatherers and busi- 
ness agents in the provinces, monopolize 
more than half the financial transactions 
of the Ottoman Empire. They would 
thus appear to have an interest in support- 
ing Ottoman domination ; but the spread 
of Pan-Hellenism is creating a feeling 
that there are higher interests connected 
with a resuscitation of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. Amongst the many causes which 
are tending to the Hellenization of the 
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Asiatic Greeks, are the spread of educa- 
tion, the patriotic feelings awakened by 
studying the literature of ancient Greece, 
the presence, as teachers, of men and 
women who can speak from personal ex- 
perience of free Hellas and her capital, 
and above all, the annual gathering at the 
island in the midst of the A&gean, which 
has so happily been selected to be the 
Delos of the modern Greek. Whether 
the desire for a Byzantine Empire will 
ever pass beyond mere sentiment, depends 
upon Europe; the Greeks of Asia will 
not move without a promise of European 
assistance; but it is highly probable that 
if Russia, in furtherance of her own de- 
signs, were to send a fleet to the west 
coast of Asia Minor, and incite the people 
to rise, they would do so. The Greeks 
do not want the Russian, and have no par- 
ticular affection for him; but they want 
freedom, and to obtain it they will make 
use of any one who will helpthem. Greek 
politicians are not troubled with vain scru- 
ples in the pursuit of their object; the 
friend of yesterday will be cursed to-day, 
and blessed to-morrow, according as he is 
supposed to oppose or support their vis- 
ionary schemes. The position the Greeks 
occupy in Europe and Asia, and the in- 
creased importance which Greek countries 
have acquired by the opening of the Suez 
Canal, render their future secure. Every 
year which passes without a violent re- 
opening of the Eastern question is in their 
favor; they can afford to wait, and, whilst 
taking every advantage of their geograph- 
ical position, and the commercial instinct 
of their race, allow their destiny to work 
itself out. A strong Greek State would, 
I believe, be advantageous to England; 
but the idea of a new Byzantine Empire 
is a dream of the far-distant future ; vast 
changes must take place before it can 
come within the range of practical poli- 
tics; and meantime the Greeks of Asia 
would do well to bear in mind that Rus- 
sia’s policy is the same now as it was 
when the emperor Nicholas addressed the 
following pregnant words to Sir Hamilton 
Seymour : — 


I will never permit an attempt at the recon- 
struction of the Byzantine Empire, or such an 
extension of Greece as would render her a 
powerful State: still less will I permit the 
breaking up of Turkey into little republics — 
asylums for the Kossuths and Mazzinis, and 
other revolutionists of Europe; rather than 
submit to any of these arrangements I would 
go to war, and would carry it on as long as I 
have a man and a musket left. 


C. W. WILSON. 
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JACK AND MINORY: A TALE OF 
CHRISTMAS™-TIDE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Miss RAYMOND, wrapped up in her 
furs, tried to peer out of the first-class 
carriage she had to herself; but all was 
darkness and gloom without, and it was 
also intensely cold, and with a little shiver 
she resigned herself to the situation. Just 
such a Christmas eve as one would enjoy 
in a well-lighted house, with warm fires 
blazing in every hearth, and the sound of 
cheerful voices surging up in whatever 
room you might enter. Rather a contrast 
flying through the air in such bitter 
weather, the silence unbroken except by 
the rush of the wheels; and these at last 
seemed to revolve more quietly, while the 
pace slackened perceptibly. 

The young lady ensconced in the further 
end of the carriage drew her fur closer 
round her, as she did so tilting up her hat, 
and for the moment uncovering her face, 
showing fair golden hair swept back from 
a low, white forehead, and eyes brown 
and full of esprit, — in truth, a very sweet, 
true woman’s face, graced also with a 
mouth that, in its delicate curves, would 
have entranced any modern Greuze who 
might be in search of female loveliness. 
And the eyes too told, if a hasty glance at 
them could declare anything, of a sweet, 
frank, kindly nature, with just such a mere 
touch of coquetry as would never ven- 
ture over the bare boundary of flirtation. 
It was the face of one to whom the little 
ones would fly for comfort and consola- 
tion; and, if it told its story truly, of one 
who, if she put her trust at all, would do 
so with all her heart. But what can you 
discern in a momentary inspection of an- 
other’s physiognomy? And only for a 
moment could any one, had he been so 
privileged, have had the opportunity of 
arriving at conclusions; for with a hasty 
gesture the girl drew her mantle almost 
up to her eyes, and audibly giving vent 
to her impatience, murmured to herself, 
“How slow we are going, and what a 
night it is! However, we must be near 
Draycombe now.” 

The train was an express, and for over 
half an hour had stopped nowhere. It 
was considerably past its time, but now 
the station was approached, and the pace 
was sensibly moderating. Miss Raymond 
started up, oblivious of the cold, and 
busied herself in getting her things to- 
gether; and as there was a sudden stop- 
page, she let down the window. 
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It was snowing hard, and the storm had 
evidently been going on for some time, 
for on either side of the rails there was 
one great white expanse. Further up the 
line some conversation was going on, and 
leaning out of the window, she caught 
sight of the station not a hundred yards 
away. From what was said, she gathered 
that the line was hereabouts so blocked 
by a drift that there would be delay till 
the snow could be cleared; and thanking 
her good fortune that had brought her so 
close to the end of her journey, she re- 
fastened the window and patiently waited. 
After a short interval the train dragged 
slowly on to the station, where descending, 
she quickly collected her belongings, and 
asked the porter whether any carriage was 
in waiting from the Hall — Mr. Beaufort’s. 

“No, miss, nothing have come yet; 
perhaps it’s been delayed by the snow.” 

“ Has the snow been falling long?” she 
inquired as she moved into the cheerless 
little waiting-room, where there was a 
miserable fire trying to keep alight. 

“Well, miss, it’s been goin’ on for the 
last two hours, and it don’t look as if it 
were a-goin’ to stop.” 

“Can I get a fly here?” 

“Indeed, miss, 1 fear you can’t; but 
I'll see the station-master.” . 

This official, who presently came up, 
was however not able to help her in any 
way. It appeared no conveyance of any 
kind plied to and from the station, nor 
was there anything but a farmer’s cart in 
the village, and that lay a mile and a half 
distant. 

“No, miss. I think you had better stay 
here. Mr. Beaufort’s carriage is sure to 
come ; it’s just been delayed a bit.” 

He then made her an offer to come into 
his own quarters, and wait there till the 
carriage might appear; but Miss Ray- 
mond, thanking him much, said she would 
do very well in the waiting-room, and she 
retired thereto — and placing her smaller 
belongings on the table, closed the door, 
and drawing a chair up to the fire, sat 
there enjoying the blaze which a vigorous 
application of the poker had drawn forth. 

“ This is truly cheerful,” she remarked. 
“T suppose I ought not to blame the 
Beauforts, but it’s an unpleasant position ; 
and if this trap of theirs does not turn up, 
what on earth I am to do I don’t know.” 

Her reflections were here broken in 
upon by the opening of the door. 

The new-comer, swathed up to his mouth 
in a heavy overcoat heavily topped with 
snow, started back when he found a lady 
in possession, and made a movement as if 
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to retreat; but as Miss Raymond did not 
look very fierce or hard-hearted, and in- 
deed was clearly a very pretty girl, and it 
seemed like a case of beauty in distress, 
he took his courage in both hands and 
advanced into the room. 

“ Pardon me for coming in so suddenly. 
I trust I am not intruding.” 

Now Miss Raymond was what every 
right-minded and properly educated girl 
is —self-possessed. Before her stood a 
good-looking, soldierly figure, the face 
ornamented solely by a heavy moustache 
— the coat thrown back, setting forth the 
lines of a powerful form which, garbed in 
its then fashion, seemed even taller than 
it really was. 

“ No, I assure you not.” 

“I fear,” he hesitatingly said, “that 
you have been disappointed in getting 
away?” 

“ Yes,” she responded, “ that is just my 
case. Perhaps you are going to the same 
house? Mrs. Beaufort promised to send 
for me.” 

“No; it is not -~ good fortune to have 
to go there to-night. But I know the 
Beauforts very well. They are great 
friends of mine. I cannot understand why 
their carriage has not come.” 

“ Probably the snow 

“Yes, of course, that must be it. How 
stupid of me! I—my place is the Her- 
onry — telegraphed this afternoon to send 
the dog-cart for me, and I suppose it’s 
been delayed on the road.” 

“ Won't you sit down?” — making room 
for him at the fire; “you must be very 
cold.” 

“ Thanks, I will. I was half frozen out 
there. A gun-case has gone astray, and 
I was poking about the station.” 

“T hope you found it.” 

“Thanks, no; I suppose it’s gone on. 
But really, before this capital fire, I feel 
inclined to laugh at troubles.” 

“Yes —is it not nice?” she assented. 
“ I wonder how long we shall be here.” 

“JT hope for age—hm! I mean,” he 
confusedly corrected himself, “we shall 
soon get away.” 

“It’s very good of you to say so,” re- 
plied Miss Raymond, who, as he had 
spoken, had turned her face aside with an 
amused smile on it; “but suppose no re- 
lief comes!” 

“Upon my word, in that case” —he 
stopped. 

“ Yes, in that case? ” persisted his ques- 
tioner. 

“Well, Miss ——” 

“ My name is Raymond.” 
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“ Thank you, Miss Raymond. Let me 
introduce myself — Jack Woolcombe. I 
perhaps ought to say Captain Woolcombe ; 
but you see,” laughing apologetically, “ all 
the fellows call me Jack.” 

“ All the fellows ?” 

“1 mean all the fellows in the regiment 
— the Rutland Hussars.” 

“Yes. But, Captain Woolcombe, to 
return to what you were saying, please 
tell me what I am to do,’’—and here, 
unwittingly, she held out her pretty little 
hands, as if to give emphasis to the ques- 
tion; for indeed the poor child was not 
taking her enforced stay with anything 
like the equanimity of her companion. 
“Suppose this wretched storm goes on, 
and no carriage comes! I’ve tried to get 
a conveyance from the village, which they 
say is a mile and a half off.’ 

“ Really,” said Woolcombe, quite dis- 
tressed, “I feel for you awfully,” and he 
did indeed look very sympathetic. my 
wish I could do anything. 

“And if nothing can be done, and we 
are left here like two babes in the wood,” 
she went on in a tone that tried to be light, 
and yet in her voice there were tears. 

“Then, Miss Raymond, there’s only 
one thing to do,”’ he promptly answered. 

“ And that is ‘g 

“You encamp here. I'll rig up things 
all round the windows, and I’ll bivouac 
outside.” 

“On such anight! I could not dream 
of it. No, really,” as he persisted. “The 
station-master offered me an asylum, and 
if the worst comes to the worst, I'll go to 
him, and leave you in possession here.” 

Just then the door was opened, and the 
porter appearing, announced that he saw 
a trap coming up the road, but it was as 
yet a long —_ off. 

The two fellow-passengers went outside. 
The snow had now ceased, and a dull 
moon was shining, showing one vast area 
of white as far as the eye could reach. 
Some distance up the road two lights were 
seen advancing slowly. 

“I’m sorry to say, Miss Raymond,” 
said Woolcombe, “that that is the wrong 
direction for the Beauforts’ carriage, and 
I am afraid it is my cart;” and he was 
right, for presently the man driving came 
up to Captain Woolcombe, and, touching 
his hat, explained that he had had the 
greatest difficulty in forcing his way on at 
all, and had almost given up the idea of 
making further progress, when the snow 
stopped falling, and the moon coming out, 
gave him hope he might be able to push 
along 
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And now, what was to become of the 
lady? 

Miss Raymond, of course, could only 
resign herself to the situation, and return 
to her asylum in the station, and there she 
was found by Woolcombe. 

“T suppose,” she said, rising and ex- 
tending to him her hand, “we must now 
say good-night. I hope you will speedily 
reach your home.” 

“Pray, do not think I take a great lib- 
erty,” he rejoined ; “ but you just now said 
you would take any conveyance from the 
village. Whynottake mine? I am quite 
sure something must have happened to 
the Beauforts’ carriage. Mine, you see, 
is a light dog-cart, and so would travel 
easily.’ 

“But I certainly am not going to take 
your cart and leave you here.” 

“You are awfully good,” he warmly 
said, “and indeed I was going to pro- 
pose to drive you to the Beauforts’. May 
I ? ” 

“But this is immensely out of your 
way.” 

“Not a bit. See, Miss Raymond, it’s 
past twelve now, and it’s high time you 
were fast asleep. Now, let me decide for 
you. Here, James!” calling to his ser- 
vant, “ put this lady’s things with mine in 
the cart. The boxes can be sent to-mor- 
row, Miss Raymond. Now let me help 
you up. Yes, in front, please. We can 
defy the cold with all these rugs. Now, 
James, let her head go. Poor Bess! she 
must be as glad as we are to get home.” 


CHAPTER II. 


PROGRESS of course was slow, but it 
was sure, and at any rate progress it was, 
and that was something. 

“I wish you would smoke, Captain 
Woolcombe. I am sure you would like 
to do so.” 

“ May I really? Sure you don’t mind?” 

“T like it. Let me hold the reins.” 

“ How curious it is,” he said presently, 
“our thus meeting! It seems like a sort 
of fate.” 

“Doesn't it!” Shelaughed. “A very 
lucky fate for me. You are my guardian 
angel.” 

“I wish I — hm —I mean it’s been very 
fortunate for me.” 

*“* Now you know I ought to take that as 
a most unkind speech.” 

“ No—’pon my honor, you can’t think 
that,” he said, in a grieved tone. 

“Oh yes, I can,” she lightly made re- 





ply. ‘You were really glad that this mis- 
\fortune overtook me.” 
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“ Never,” he protested; “you must not 
imagine that, Miss Raymond. But you 
know, I am certain what I did mean. 
Don’t you?” 

“Perhaps I do,” she half shyly as- 
sented. 

“Are you sure you are quite warm?” 
as he tucked the plaids closer round her. 

“ Quite sure, thanks. Is it far now?” 

‘Well, about a mile, or a little less. 
Curious,” he went on, “our both travel- 
ling and being belated on Christmas eve. 
It’s like those stories in the Christmas 
books.” 

“The real truth is,” said Miss Ray- 
mond, “I ought to have been at the Beau- 
forts’ yesterday, but, just when starting 
from home, I was detained.” 

“That is my case. I had half prom- 
ised Cicely, that is my sister, to be with 
her on the Tuesday.” 

“ Then she has fom expecting you?” 

“Qh, Cicely and I understand each 
other. My younger brother Trevor is to 


be at the Beauforts’ soon, and so you'll 
know him. He is in the Rifle Brigade,” 
continued he, growing communicative, 
“and a dear good fellow, though I say it 
that shouldn’t. 
know you.” 
“It will be a great pleasure to me,” 


I hope Cicely will soon 


began Miss Raymond. 

“Every one likes Cicely. But as to 
her expecting me, you see I was staying 
down in Surrey, and could not be sure of 
theday. I had madea half promise to try 
and be back by Christmas eve. Holloa! 
it’s begun to snow again.” 

And this was the case. Itis true the 
flakes were few and far between as yet, 
but it was clearly expedient to lose no 
time on the road. 

“TI tell you what I’ll do, Miss Ray- 
mond. When we get to the Beauforts’, 
and we are already well up their avenue — 
you ought to see the lights of the house 
from here —I’ll ask them to put me up 
for the night.” 

“Yes; I think you had better.” 

“T’ll go no farther to-night. Well, here 
we are. Why, the house is shut up!” 

They had now come close to a great 
structure, but no signs of life were to be 
seen anywhere. 

“This is most strange!” said Wool- 
combe. “Not very polite either, to ask 
you to their house and leave no one to 
welcome you when you come.” 

“ But are you sure this is the house?” 

“There’s no doubt about that. James, 
ring the bell, will you.” 

The servant rang and rang, and at last, 
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after what seemed an interminable delay, 
a faint noise was heard, and finally, after 
various chains and bolts had been with- 
drawn, the door was opened by an old 
man, who was in an extremely bad temper, 
and was very hard of hearing. He was 
quite unmoved by the information that the 
lady in the dog-cart had come to stay with 
the Beauforts, and curtly informed the 
pair at the door that she couldn’t stay with 
the Beauforts,—‘“’cos why? ’cos they 
wasn’t there.” They managed to drag out 
of him that three days ago there had been 
something very wrong with the drains, and 
the entire household had decamped to the 
Manor House, the Hall being now entirely 
in the hands of the builders, the speaker 
having been left in charge as caretaker. 

“ But is there no room where this young 
lady can stay for the night?” demanded 
Woolcombe. 

“No,” he shortly replied, there was 
no room. The whole house was upside 
down. 

“ And how far off is the Manor House?” 
inquired Miss Raymond. 

“It’s a good four mile at least.” 

“ What is to be done?” asked the girl, 
in great perplexity. “Could not this old 
man get me something to take me there ?” 

“No, Miss Raymond. It’s hopeless to 
expect anything of the sort. You must 
still place yourself under my guidance. 
We will see how soon we can get there.” 

“Oh, Captain Woolcombe! I am so 
distressed. I never meant to make myself 
such a burden, but what can I do?” 

“ Believe me, Miss Raymond, it will be 
a real pleasure to me, and indeed it is my 
positive duty to see you safely home. 
Pray, say no more. Now, James, turn 
the mare’s head.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir. The four-mile 
road goes by Shelvers Dip, and with this 
fall, and the wind there has been, the 
snow must have drifted fifteen feet there.” 

“And the longer road —I forget the 
distance ?” 

“It’s eight miles, sir, and I doubt if 
that’s much better.” 

“A nice lookout, certainly. Well, we 
can’t encamp for the night under the cart. 
Now, Miss Raymond, the only plan left 
us is to go on as quick as we can to the 
Heronry. It’s barely five miles from this, 
and the track is fortunately over level 
country. We ought to doit in an hour and 
a half. My sister is there, and after you 
have had a good night’s rest, I’ll drive you 
to-morrow to the Beauforts’.” 

“ You are really too kind. I suppose it 
is the best thing to do. I gratefully ac- 
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cept your offer, but I am so distressed at 
having put you to all this trouble.” 

“ No, no,” he pleaded, “ don’t say that. 
All this to me is really nothing. The real 
misery is that you should have had such a 
time of it. Now, pray, wrap up well. I 
fancy it’s going to begin snowing again, 
but luckily the lamps will hold out for 
some time yet; and so now for the road.” 

It was past one on Christmas morning, 
and as if to do honor to the day, the snow 
now recommenced in downright earnest, 
though fortunately there was no wind. 
Had the road been any but a most clear 
and well-defined one, there is no sayin 
what might not have happened ; but Wool. 
combe knew the way, and the mare felt 
she was going home, and so they plodded 
on in silence, the wheels noiselessly wad- 
ing through the snow, which soon piled 
itself in layers over the cart and its in- 
mates. The poor girl, tired and fatigued, 
had fallen fast asleep, and unconsciously 
her head, declining lower and lower, at 
length rested on Woolcombe’s shoulder. 
He at once saw what it was, for his com- 
panion’s condition made him doubly on 
the alert, and drawing the wrap right over 
her, he steadied the sleeping girl, who 
slumbered on, undisturbed by the move- 
ment of his left arm around her; and so 
they jogged along, and after a weary time 
of it, at last approached the house. Miss 
Raymond did not awake until the servants, 
who had been sitting up, came with lights ; 
and then having been carefully lifted 
down, she stood with dazed eyes in utter 
bewilderment before them. But the bright 
room and the blazing fire soon recalled 
her numbed senses to activity,and with 
a feeling of warmth and comfort she sank 
into a roomy settee. Refreshments were 
brought at once, and Woolcombe, taking 
the butler aside, told him to call one of 
the maids, and let Miss Woolcombe know 
of the new arrival. 

“Miss Woolcombe went away this 
morning, sir, before your telegram came.” 

“Good heavens! was ever anything so 
unfortunate? Where did she go?” 

“To the Manor House. She thought 
you weren’t coming at all.” 

“ All my own stupid delay! By-the-by, 
Lomax, this lady isa Miss Raymond. She 
was to have been met by Mrs. Beaufort’s 
carriage, which never turned up. What 
on earth is to be done?” 

But Lomax had not an idea. 

“You see,” suggested his master, 
“there’s no housekeeper.” 

“No, sir, there ain't,” acquiesced Mr. 
Lomax. 
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“ Well, there’s the cook !”” —this rather 
vaguely, as if he was not quite sure such 
an official was on the premises. 

“ Yes, sir, there’s the cook and the up- 
per ’ousemaid.” 

“ Of course ! let’s have the upper house- 
maid. Jane, isn’t it? She'll do. For 
some one there must be to show Miss Ray- 
mond to a room. Send for her and tell 
her to come into the drawing-room.” 

Now the difficulty was for him to break 
to this young lady, so strangely drifted 
into his protection, that the sister whose 
presence she had relied upon was not in 
evidence! There was no help forit. It 
was simply impossible for Miss Raymond 
to leave the house that night, and they 
must just make the best of the situa- 
tion. 

“T fear,” said his guest, standing before 
the cheerful blaze of the fire, “that I am 
giving Miss Woolcombe a great deal of 
trouble. I do hope you won't let her be 
disturbed ; but I never dreamt I could see 
her till to-morrow. Would you let one of 
the servants show me to my room?” 

Under the circumstances, perhaps the 
best thing for Woolcombe would have 
been to accept the position in which they 
were so strangely placed, to allow his 
guest to retire, and inform her next morn- 
ing, when she was thoroughly rested, that 
Cicely was not in the house, having sud- 
denly left. But it seemed to the young 
squire that he was bound in simple honor, 
be the consequences what they might, to 
tell Miss Raymond exactly how he and 
she were situated. 

“It is,” he began, “really most provok- 
in _—s ” 

“‘ What can be provoking in this charm- 
ing house?” she said, glancing round the 
pretty room, and trying, dead tired as she 
was, to brighten up. “Here am I just 
beginning to become myself, and you try 
to damp my spirits.” 

“ Not for the world would I do so. But 
I fear I must seem to you something like 
an impostor.” Here he hurriedly went 
on. “The fact is, my sister, believing I 
was not coming, has, I find, left this — or, 
as it really was, yesterday — morning, and 
is now at the Beauforts’. 

Miss Raymond looked at him rather 
blankly. Then the vague suspicions on 
her mind vanishing as she glanced up at 
her host’s vexed and most troubled coun- 
tenance, she cast all consideration for 
herself aside, and thought merely of the 
position as it affected him. 

“ Of course it is awkward,” she gravely 
remarked, “ but I see no help for it. You 
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could net tell this when you brought me 
here.” 

“It is not indeed of myself I am _ think- 
ing, Miss Raymond,” he earnestly said, 
as he approached nearer to her. “I know 
how awkward all this is for you, and with 
no lady in the house to receive you; but 
on such a night—tired and fatigued as 
you are, too— you can’t possibly go else- 
where.” 

“Why should I? No, Captain Wool- 
combe, I place myself in your hands. You 
have done your best for me. No blame 
attaches to you.” 

“Perhaps not,” he slowly said, “but if 
there’s no blame on me, there may be — 
however, we need not enter on possibili- 
ties. Let us say no more on the subject. 
I honor you for your pluck. And here is 
Jane. She is my sister’s favorite, and you 
will be safe with her. Jane!” turning to 
the girl who had come in, “please take 
Miss Raymond to the room prepared for 
her, and stay with her. Be careful as to 
this. She is tired to death, and must not 
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be left to herself.” 

“ But, indeed,” began his guest. 

“ No,” he rejoined, almost sternly, and 
yet with a tender softness in his voice. 
“ Pray oblige me in this, Miss Raymond. 


It is no great favor, surely; and some 
day,” he vaguely added, “I may tell you 
why I ask it.” 

“ Be it so, then, if this is your wish. 
Good-night.” 

“ No; I'll see you safely housed for the 
night.” 

As the servant turned to leave the room, 
Miss Raymond timidly approached her 
host, a dim sense of his meaning in all 
these preparations stealing over her, and 
with a little tremor in her sweet voice, 
and the faintest rise of color that enhanced 
her beauty, she almost whispered, — 

“Captain Woolcombe, you are very 
kind. My own brother could not be more 
thoughtful. As you say, it is best. I 
will keep Jane with me.” 

In a swift and rapid glance, Woolcombe 
took in the tender grace of face and figure 
before him, but this was no time to weary 
her with pretty compliments ; and, in truth, 
his feeling for her had risen beyond the 
stage in which bare compliments could 
have been uttered. He merely said, “ Let 
me show you up-stairs. It’s nearly three 
o’clock. Why, you will never look as you 
did at the station if you don’t soon get 
some sleep.” 


“ How did I look at the station?” she | 
demurely demanded, with her little head | 
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bewitchingly poised on one side as she 
put the query. 

“Honestly, I dare not tell you,” he 
laughed. “Perhaps some day I shall find 
the necessary courage.” 

“T must have been a very dreadful per- 
sonage.” 

“ Dreadful is not the word to use,” he 
rejoined. “Appalling is nearer. But I 
must keep you up no longer. I shan’t 
expect you to breakfast. Here is your 
room, and Jane is waiting. Again, good- 
night!” 

As the door closed on her, he stood for 
an instant or two in a dreamy way, and 
then leisurely descended the stairs. To 
the surprise of Mr. Lomax, who had gone 
fast asleep in the hall, his master, throw- 
ing his greatcoat over his arm, and snatch- 
ing up a rug, preceded him, and passing 
through the kitchen, let himself out, dis- 
missing the servant, and plodded through 
the snow to the stables, ostensibly with a 
view to seeing whether the mare had been 
looked after. But groom and mare had 
long before gone to sleep ; and so, making 
up the fire in the harness-room, he smoked 
a peaceful pipe, his feet planted high up 
on either side of the hob. He sat there 
for some time, pleasantly musing over the 
events of the night, till at last wearied na- 
ture came to his rescue, the pipe dropped 
out of his mouth, and he sank into most 
profound slumber, only awakening, cold 
and stiff, when the coachman, coming in 
next morning, found him before the em- 
bers of a still smouldering fire. 


CHAPTER III. 


By 10 A.M., however, Woolcombe, hav- 
ing found his way to his room, had finished 
his dressing, and came down fully expect- 
ing a solitary breakfast. He rang the 
bell, and asked if anything had been sent 
up to his guest, and was discussing this 
question with Mr. Lomax, when the young 
lady, apparently none the worse for the 
past night’s experiences, entered the room. 

“ Now this is really too good of you,” 
he declared, moving eagerly to meet her, 
and welcoming her with outstretched 
hands. 

“A merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year to you, Captain Woolcombe !” 

“Ah, now to think you should have 
forestalled me! But you see, I never be- 
lieved you would have ventured down s0 
early.” 

“Why not? I slept splendidly, as ! 
hope you did.” i 

“ Magnificently!” and quickly turning 
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the subject, “I hope you are ready for 
breakfast? ” 

“Indeed I am delightfully hungry. 
But ”—and here she stopped. 

“Yes. Ah! I see you are thinking of 
those most detestable Beauforts. Well, 
you may make your mind easy. I have 
sent off a man with a letter to my sister, 
requesting her to explain everything.” 

“And you will have me sent there after 
breakfast ?” 

“My dear Miss Raymond, just look at 
the weather. It’s been snowing hard ever 
since we parted, and does not look like 
stopping now. I doubt if a trap can pos- 
sibly reach the Manor House. If it can, 
I will of course drive you myself. I asked 
Cicely to come over at once; and if the 
road is at all practicable, you may depend 
on it she will come. I knowas well as 
you do how anxious you must be to go,” 
he added wistfully. 

“* No, no, Captain Woolcombe! pra 
don’t put it in that way. But you see,” 
and here she stopped in pretty confusion. 

“I quite see. These awful rules of 
propriety, and that dreadful Mrs. Grundy, 
appear on the scene, and of course spoil 
everything.” 

“It’s not exactly that,” she hesitated. 

“I’m afraid it is just exactly that. But 
perhaps my sister will turn up.” 

“How can she, if the roads are impass- 
able?” 

“They are not impassable to pedes- 
trians, though I firmly believe no carriage 
can go.” 

“Then why can’t I walk there?” 

“We might manage it, but we must, at 
any rate, give the weather a chance. It 
may Clear later on, and if the snow hardens 
we could try and tramp it.” 

“So be it. I therefore dismiss all un- 
picasent thoughts. May I make tea for 
you?” 

“Will you? How nice that will be! 
You look quite as if you were the mistress 
of the house.” 

“Do I?” she shyly said. “A poor 
substitute for Miss Woolcombe, I fear.” 

“| have my own opinion as to that, — 
not that Cicely is not the dearest girl 
possible.” 

And so, chatting gaily, the two got 
through the meal, and then rose and 
looked out on the lawn, where the snow 
still fell, but not heavily. 

“A dreary prospect, in sooth,” he said. 
“I don’t think there’s much chance of 
Cicely coming.” 

“ Then it does not look hopeful for our 
trip.” 
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Of course, as far 
ou to 
Mrs. 


“ Indeed it does not. 
as I am concerned, I don’t want 
go, but I suppose that wretche 
Grundy insists upon it.” 

“Mrs. Grundy, Captain Woolcombe,” 
looking at him reprovingly, “ plays a very 
useful ré/e on occasions.” 

“Does she?” he rejoined discontent- 
edly. “Perhaps so. None the less is she 
a nuisance.” 

“ But see! the snow has stopped, and 
I declare there is an opening in the 
sky. I believe, after all, it’s going to be 
fine.” 

* What a bore!” 

“ Captain Woolcombe,” looking at him 
with a saucy look in her eyes, “ how can 

ou!” 
sar For me only, of course,” he laughed. 
“Well, I’ll be magnanimous. Let us wait 
half an hour. A slight thaw will set the 
snow, and then we may be able to venture, 
and two of the men can carry our things.” 

“ Our things ? ” 

“Yes, our things, mademoiselle. Why, 
you don’t suppose I am going to return to 
this miserable place, to live here like a 
hermit.” 

“Tam agreeable, Iam sure. I feared 
it was just possible you might be tired of 
my society by now.’ 

“ How can you talk like that? Well, 
suppose, if you like, it is so, and the temp- 
tation is on me strong to return here 
alone, I shall resist that temptation, and 
—and « 

“ Deny yourself?” 

“Well, if you will have it in that way. 
At any rate, I shall certainly stay’ at the 
Manor House.” 

She turned to him quite naturally and 
simply. “Yes, do. It will be pleasanter 
forme. You must know I have not seen 
Mrs. Beaufort since she was married, 
some six or seven years ago, and I never 
met her husband. Is he nice?” 

“Tom Beaufort is a capital fellow,” re- 
plied Woolcombe heartily. ‘“ There area 
lot of people in the house. My brother 
Trevor will come if he can get leave; he 
is at the depot. By the way, your name 
seems very familiar tome. I wonder it 
never occurred to me before. I was 
A.D.C. in Egypt to a General Raymond. 
Any relation of yours?” 

“ He is my uncle.” 

“A dear old fellow he was, too. 
India now, is he not?” 

“No, in town. Mother and I live with 
him. Mother did not like my coming 
alone, but there was no help for it, for my 
maid was quite laid up witha cold. It’s 
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just as well she did not go through last 
night’s business.” 

“TI am sure,” he laughed, “I am not 
sorry she was absent. But that is selfish 
of me —to talk like this. She would have 
been invaluable to you.” 

“No; in such weather as we enjoyed, 
she would have broken down altogether.” 

“T fancy so. It is not every one has 
your pluck. Now, can you excuse me 
while I go and make inquiries as to the 
state of the road? I'll be back in half an 
hour. First, let me show you into the 
morning-room. I have had it thoroughl 
warmed, and you will be very cosy there.” 

Leaving his guest safely ensconced, he 
set about ascertaining whether the road to 
the Manor House was practicable, and 
learned that no wheeled conveyance could 
possibly get there till the snow subsided. 
Returning to Miss Raymond, he informed 
her what the state of affairs was, and 
asked if she still felt inclined to dare the 
long walk, with all the chance of being 
buried in a snowdrift. 

“Well, you see, Captain Woolcombe, 
it’s the proper thing to do, I suppose ; and 
as there now seems every chance of its 
keeping clear, I think the sooner we start 
the better.” 

Just then Lomax came into the room 
holding a cigar-case, which he handed to 
his master. 

“ James found this in the harness-room, 
sir. I hope you did not catch cold, sleep- 
ing there last night, sir.” 

“No, no,” hastily said Woolcombe, in 
some confusion. “It’s all right. I fell 
asleep dver the fire, and I suppose this 
dropped out.” 

When the butler had disappeared, Miss 
Raymond turned to her host reproach- 
fully. “You make me very unhappy, 
Captain Woolcombe. I put you to enor- 
mous trouble, and finally I drive you out 
of your own house. Yes, I saw you last 
night go across the yard. I am sure you 
intentionally meant to sleep in the har- 
ness-room.’ 

“No. Well, the fact is, I lit my pipe 
and — fell asleep.” 

“Oh, I know better. It is indeed high 
time I ran away from you.” 

“How can you be so cruel? I wish 
you would not talk like this,” he pro- 
tested. 

“ Ali the same, it’s perfectly true. But,” 
looking at him with sweet, moist eyes, 
“vou do believe I am very grateful for all 
your kind consideration for me.” 

“Oh, don’t!” he passionately implored. 
“If you say more, I shall But there, 
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I am not fair to you.” And with an effort 
restraining himself as he took her hand in 
his own—“I seem somehow to have 
made a great deal out of nothing. Pardon 
me. Shall we start?” 

She recovered herself at once. 

“Yes, by all means. We will make our 
venture.” 

“ Together?” 

“Yes, together,” she made answer. 

“So be it,” he muttered below his 
breath. “ The words have a good augury.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE pair progressed very much better 
than they had expected. The sun came 
out, and its warmth hardened the snow 
and made walking easy; the air, too, felt 
delightfully fresh and buoyant, with just 
that pleasant feeling of cold that was 
sharp and invigorating without being bit- 
ter. The two laughed and talked, and 
might (so intimate had they become) have 
been taken for friends of quite old stand- 
ing, so much can circumstances effect in 
a short time. The path they were pursu- 
ing led over the fields, two men with the 
impedimenta being some way in advance. 

“TI suppose,” said Miss Raymond, 
“there’s no chance of our disappearing in 
a snowdrift.” 

“ No; the snow has fallen less heavily 
here, or it has been blown below. You 
see our path is along rising ground.” 

“ But does it not descend?” 

“Not much; and where it does, if 
there’s any risk we will leave the road and 
find a higher track. I expect every min- 
ute we shall meet my sister.” 

“ Oh, I hope she won't venture.” 

“She is sure to doso. The only thing 
is, the messenger may have been delayed, 
and certainly there’s no marks of his hav- 
ing passed this way.” 

“ But you recollect it snowed after he 
left. Oh, listen!” cried Miss Raymond, 
stopping. “Thechurch bells. Ofcourse 
it’s Christmas day. Is the church far?” 

“No; we are pretty close to it. How 
distinctly the sound comes through the 
clear air! Do you hear the children sing- 
ing?” 

“Yes; it’s some nursery rhyme.” 

“Is it? How clever of you to know 
that! Why, I can only hear a confused 
babble.” 

“Don’t you think children are much 
better off now than they used to be? I 
mean,” she went on, “they have all sorts 
of charming books now, which I am sure 
I never had when I was a child.” 

“What an immense time ago that must 
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have been!” he said, with an amused 
look. 

“Indeed it was. Do you know how old 
I am, sir?” 

“Well, let me see. I must really have 
time to consider.” 

“Nonsense! I am nineteen; now!” 

“Why, it’s the very age I was going to 
mention.” 

“ Oh, Captain Woolcombe, that’s a hor- 
rid story!” stopping and looking at him, 
as if daring him to jest on such a subject. 
“ Now confess it is, or I won’t go another 
step.” 

“Upon my word and honor now, you 
look just nineteen. Did you think I was 
going to say you were thirty?” 

“ That’s all very well,” and again mov- 
ing onward, “but you thought I was 
much younger, I am quite sure.” 

“Truly I did not. But you will allow,” 
he added maliciously, “that even your 
great age is not so far removed from child- 
hood.” 

“And what may your great age be?” 
she saucily demanded. 

“ Guess.” 

“No, I can’t. Well, then, twenty- 
eight?” 

“Capital! You are a necromancer. 
That is correct.” 

““So, as we have made peace again, tell 
me if I am not right as to the advantages 
children of the present day enjoy.” 

“ Certainly, I think you are. All I can 
recollect was about Jack and Jill, old 
Mother Hubbard, and the cow jumping 
over the moon.” 

“ Yes,” she laughed assentingly ; “and 
they had such dreadful pictures.” 

“Ghastly ; all red and blue and green. 
My old nurse had some legend she used 
to sing to me, but it never got further than 
the first two lines : — 


I'll tell you a story 
Of Jack and Minory. 


Why, have I said anything to hurt Pe tag 


For just then the young lady turned aside 
her face to conceal a smile she could not 
control. 

“No; really not,” laughed Miss Ray- 
mond ; “ but what you said in a way struck 
me.” 

“ What on earth did I say?” he asked 
in dismay. 

“Perhaps,” she hesitated, “when I 
know you better I'll tell you.” 

“Why, I am sure you know me now.” 

“Captain Woolcombe, do you remem- 
ber that this time yesterday we were not 
aware of each other’s existence ?” 





“Well, even so. We know each other 
now. At any rate, I know you, I’m glad 
to say.” 

“What can you know of me in such a 
few hours ?” 

“ Quite enough to satisfy me. I feel 
as if I had been acquainted with you for 
years.” 

“ And soI feel,” said she, quite naive- 


‘ly. “Is it not strange?” 


“Oh, don’t say that.” 

“Very well, I won’t. Let us come back 
to what we were speaking about. We 
were talking of some rhyme, I think,” she 
presently remarked. 

“Oh yes; about Jack and Minory. 
Surely no one could ever have had such a 
name.” 

“There’s the Minories, you know,” she 
suggested. 

“Yes; but that’s not Minory. And 
besides, Minories is the name of a street, 
I think.” 

“I don’t know why it is called the Mi- 
nories, but perhaps the gentleman who 
gave his name to the street, called his 
daughter Minory.” 

“Oh, you think it is a girl’s name? 
The question is whether it really is a 
name.” 

“Oh, I am sure it is —that is,” with 
some confusion, “I fancy it must be.” 

“T can't imagine a pretty girl going 
about with such a name.” 

“ Norcan I,” replied the lady — 
“ But,” looking up to him, and as quickly 
away, “a plain girl might.” 

“Yes,” he assented, as if regarding it 
judicially from this point of view; “a 
plain girl might do anything.” 

“It is clear you don’t like the name?” 

“JT don’t know,” he replied. “ There’s 
a quaintness about it. The name would 
rather set off a plain girl.” 

“Wouldn’t it! That idea never oc- 
curred to me.” 

“ And now,” he asked, “ will you tell me 
what your name is?” 

“I am Miss Raymond.” 

“Yes, I know ; but what is your Chris- 
tian name ?” 

“It begins with an M; see if you can 
guess.” 

“Ts it Mabel?” 

“ No.” 

“Then Maud?” 

“ No.” 

“ Madeline ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Millicent?” 

“ No.” 

“T’m glad it isn’t Millicent; that always 
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goes to Milly. Is it Muriel? 
again! Hang it! it can’t be Martha?” 

“ No, it isn’t Martha?” 

“ Of course it couldn’t be Martha. And 
not Minnie? ” 

“ No, not Minnie.” 

“ Then I’m dead beat. 
my rescue.” 

“Do you know you have once said it 
this morning? No! I must positively 
leave you to find out what it is.” 

“* But why won’t you tell me ?” 

“ Because —it’s really too absurd — I 
can’t!” 

“ How mysterious! and I’ve said it al- 
ready?” 

“Yes. OH!” 

The fact is, the two in their talk had 
rather wandered off the proper track, and 
Miss Raymond, es plunging into a 
drift, had spasmodically stretched her 
hands out for oe to support her, 
with the result that she lay three feet deep 
in the snow, her companion, who had lost 
his balance at her touch, falling in after 
her ; and there she was, her upturned face 
not two inches from a blond moustache, 
which, for a second or so, seemed unable, 
so nonplussed was its owner with his 
somersault, to move to either one side or 
the other. The pair burst into a peal of 
hearty laughter, and at once Woolcombe 
scrambled to his feet, making many apol- 
ogies for his clumsiness. 

“ Indeed all the apologies should be on 
my side,” said Miss Raymond, as_ she 
hastily swept off the snow from her hair, 
while the gentleman beside her did his 
best toclear her dress. ‘“ How stupid of 
me to have stumbled and to have dragged 
you down also!” 

“IT ought to have been more on the look- 
out. I hope,” he anxiously asked, “ you 
are not hurt?” 

“Not a bit, thanks.” Then turning 
round : “ Is the snow out of my hair?” 

It seemed to take a long time to decide 
this, but at last Captain Woolcombe, after 
pointing out several minute specks, which 
the lady removed with all gravity, an- 
nounced that he could see no more. 

“ What a lot must have got in!” said 
Miss Raymond. 

“Oh, a tremendous lot!” 

“ And I’mall tidy now?” 

“ You are perfection. Why,” suddenly 
looking up, “I declare if there isn’t Cicely, 
and Mrs. Beaufort, and Harry Jocelyn! 
Oh, I quite forgot to tell you he and Cicely 
are engaged.” 

The trio now came up. 

“ Oh, Minory!” cried out Mrs. Beau- 


Please come to 
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fort, warmly kissing Miss Raymond. 
“ How glad Son to see you, child! Let 
me look at you. Why, you are grown out 
of all knowledge.” 

“Dear Kate, think of the years it is 
since we met.” 

“Of course—I forget. My dearest 
girl, what a dreadful time you must have 
had of it!” 

“Captain Woolcombe has been so ver 
kind to me,” said Miss Raymond wit 
much feeling, to Cicely, who was now in- 
troduced to her. “I cannot tell you all 
his thoughtful care has done for me. I 
fear I have been a great burden to him.” 

“Well, we have you now,” broke in 
Mrs. Beaufort. “Do you know, we sent 
the brougham for you last night, and it 
got perfectly engulfed in a drift, and the 
coachman had to take the horse out and 
leave it. They have gone now to see if it 
can be dragged home. What you must 
have gone through on such a night! We 
were in perfect despair about you.” 

“ Pray, don’t commiserate me. Captain 
Woolcombe came to my aid, like a knight 
of romance; and indeed,” she added, as 
she went on alone with Mrs. Beaufort, 
“you cannot imagine all the trouble he 
took to secure my comfort.” 

“Just like him. He is a dear good fel- 
low, and I believe is perfectly adored in 
his regiment. And now to get you home 
as soon as possible.” 

“Yes; but all my things are at the sta- 
tion, except what the men are carrying.” 

“We sent for them, my dear. We fully 
intended to get you over somehow. We 
have the house full of people, and we must 
do our best to amuse ourselves. You don’t 
know the Manor House?” 

“ My dear Kate, I’ve never been here 
before in my life.” 

“I quite forgot. Well, we had sud- 
denly to leave the Hall. The smells were 
something too dreadful. The Manor 
House is my brother’s place, and I act as 
hostess. Jack Woolcombe’s sister, that 
nice girl behind, is engaged to him. Is 
it not jolly that we shall keep her close to 
us?” 

And so they chatted on; and reaching 
the Manor House without further mishap, 
Miss Raymond was shown into a very 
charming room, where, to her delight, her 
boxes had been already conveyed. 

Coming down-stairs just before lunch, 
she met Captain Woolcombe for an in- 
stant. 

“ Why would yo not tell me your name, 
Miss Raymond?” he asked reproachfully. 
“T would rather have heard it from you.” 
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“How could I tell that?” she mur- 
mured. “And besides,” with more confi- 
dence, “it’s such an absurd name.” 

“Indeed it is not,” he rejoined. 
the quaintest name I ever heard.” 

“Js it? I don’t know that,” she doubt- 
fully answered. “But you see it’s the 
only one I’ve got, so I have to make the 
best of it.” 

Just then Cicely Woolcombe, quite un- 
aware any one was in the room, came in 
humming in an audible tone the old 
rhyme, — 

I'll tell you a story 
Of Jack and Minory; 


and then, perceiving her brother and his 
late guest, she ran out again precipitately. 

Miss Raymond turned aside to conceal 
her confusion. 

“Well, it’s perfectly true, Miss Ray- 
mond, that she now can tell a story of 
Jack and —and Minory.” 

“What story?” asked the girl in a 
nervous tremor. 

But here, to her great relief, a crowd of 
people came streaming into the room, and 
the colloquy, to Woolcombe’s evident 
chagrin and to Minory’s intense relief, 
was broken off. 


“It’s 


CHAPTER V. 


THE Manor House was filled with 
uests. The home party was in itself a 
arge one, consisting of the Beauforts, 
pere et femme (Tom and Kate); Mrs. 
Beaufort’s brother, Harry Jocelyn, the 
owner of the property ; their brother Dick, 
a youngster just on the eve of going to 
Woolwich; with two of the Beauforts’ 
children — Maud, aged about six, and a 
small boy. Then there is Harry Jocelyn’s 
fiancée, Cicely Woolcombe, and her two 
brothers, Jack and Trevor, the last having 
turned up on Christmas night. In addi- 
tion, we have to add to the count Sir Piers 
and Lady Gore; a pretty widow, Mrs. 
Evesham ; Miss Raymond and two Miss 
Mashams; a Major Clayton, and two 
subalterns from the garrison town, com- 
pleting the circle, some being the guests 
of Jocelyn, and the remainder having flitted 
over from the Hall. 

The snow still lay on the ground, but 
the weather was fine and the air clear and 
brisk ; and as the ice on the Long Pond 
was bearing beautifully, the greater part 
of each day was spent in skating, while 
the nights were devoted to such amuse- 
ments as the whim of the moment brought 
about. 

Somehow Woolcombe could seldom 
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manage, in a house so full of people, to 
get more than a few minutes alone with 
Minory; and over and over again, when 
he thought he had secured her for himself, 
there would be an inrush of children or of 
some of the party in the house. 

He managed to be with her as much as 
possible on the ice, though, as she skated 
very well, and skating was an accomplish- 
ment he had never gone in for, they were 
of necessity soon separated, Miss Ray- 
mond, being swept off by the crowd of 
eager aspirants for the honor of her hand 
as she flew along through the frosty air. 

On the fourth day of her stay, however, 
Minory, shaking herself free from the 
others, found herself close to poor Jack, 
who was indeed making but very slow 
headway. He was feeling depressed —in 
fact, had shown he was so all day; and 
the girl, reproaching herself for having 
appeared to desert him, though this she 
had never intended, came from behind 
and softly mentioned his name. 

“Ah, you there!” he gladly made re- 
sponse, at once brightening up. “ You 
see I can’t get on at all.” Then changing 
the subject: “I see so little of you now, 
with all these people about.” 

“Is it my fault?” she shyly made re- 
sponse. “Indeed I have not meant to 
treat you so badly — you to whom I owe 
so much.” 

“Owe me!” 

“Yes. But let me help 
on my arm and strike out.’ 

“ My dear Miss Raymond, it is no good. 
I shall be down to a certainty, and bring 
you down too. No; I can’t risk giving 
you a tumble.” 

“ Then I'll tell you what I willdo. You 
sit down on this chair, and I’ll push you 
to the very end.” 

“ If I agree, it is because it’s the honest 
truth,” he said, with a rueful visage. “I 
am so mortally tired with these infer — 
I mean, these vile skates, I can hardly 
stand.” 

“Of course you must be. 
you ready?” 

“No; please wait a second. I'll just 
get rid of these things if I may. They 
are no good. Will you give me a minute’s 

ce?” 

“ Of course.” 

Freeing himself from his skates, the 
two were soon skimming over the level 
surface; and laughing and talking, they 
were oblivious of everything beside them. 
It so happened, however, that Major Clay- 
ton and Mrs. Evesham were similarly 
occupied, and were equally lost to a sense 
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of their surroundings, and the rival pairs 
meeting at an angle, the result can be 
imagined. Major Clayton, who was steer- 
ing the widow, caused the chair she was 
sitting on to collide with Minory’s foot, 
sending her with tremendous force on the 
ice — Jack’s chair, from the impetus, be- 
ing upset, he, Clayton, and Mrs. Evesham 
all rolling together in a confused heap. 
They got up none the worse for the en- 
counter ; but this was not poor Miss Ray- 
mond’s case, for though she sat up, she 
did not attempt to rise. Woolcombe ran 
to her aid: “ Let me help you.” 

“T fear,” she said piteously, with a 
brave effort keeping down her tears, “I 
cannot rise.” 

“Good heavens!” in alarm, “you are 
not hurt?” 

“T have twisted my foot, I think. 
Please, take off my skates.” 

He soon, and yet with great gentleness, 
removed them. 

“Are you easier now?” he asked in 
anxiety. 

“T fear I cannot walk,” she said in a 
low voice, with the tears in her eyes. 

Others now came round her, but Wool- 
combe was not going to give up his post 
of vantage, and held her securely as he 
lifted her carefully from the ice. 

“ Rest entirely on me,” he murmured ; 
and then added aloud, “ Bring that chair, 
Clayton, will you, like a good fellow! 
We must put Miss Raymond on it, and 
take her quietly to the shore. But no, 
that won’t do, for her foot will be on the 
ground. I will carry her. May I?” he 
asked, leaning over the now nearly faint- 
ing girl. 

“* Whatever is best,” she assented. 

Woolcombe needed no more. 

“She can’t go on the chair. She’s as 
light as a feather. I’ll carry her.” 

“* My dear fellow,” said Sir Piers, “ you 
can’t possibly carry her all the way to the 
house.” 

“Can’t I? I think you will find I can. 
Now,” as he: skilfully lifted her, “just 
steady me as we go over the ice. Not 
too fast, please, or I shall be stumbling.” 

Minory closed her eyes, and bore up as 
well as she could; and not a sound es- 
caped her, though it was easy to see, by 
the tightening of her mouth every now 
and then, that she was suffering a good 
deal of torture. 


When the doctor came he gave, on the 


whole, a favorable report. It was a mere 


strain, that with care would be quite well | 
| 
| Was 


in afew days. For that night his patient 
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had better keep quiet in her room; but 
if she was fit for it, she could come down 
on the morrow and venture on a sofa. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE next evening Minory felt so very 
much better that she pleaded with Mrs, 
Beaufort to let her appear after dinner; 
and when the men returned from the din- 
ing-room they found Miss Raymond the 
centre of a bright circle, reposing, as old 
Sir Piers gallantly remarked, like a queen 
regnant with her ladies-in-waiting in close 
attendance. 

“Minory, you ought to be the sleeping 
princess,” said little Maud Beaufort. 

“I’d rather be the waking princess, 
dear, and be able to run about like you.” 

“ No,” returned the child, “that would 
not do. You know the sleeping princess 
lay just as you are, and then the prince 
comes in and wakes her with a kiss.” 

“It’s a pity we have not a prince handy 
for you, dear,” laughed Mrs. Beaufort. 

“Miss Raymond has only to choose,” 
suggested Sir Piers. “Any of us here 
would gladly take the part of the prince.” 

“But, as you see, Sir Piers,” returned 
Minory coloring, “I am not a princess, 
and I am not asleep, and so the prince 
here would be out of place.” 

Here she caught Jack’s eye, he all the 
time having said nothing, and apparently 
not much relishing this sort of badinage. 

“Are you wise to venture down?” he 
whispered, as he leant over to pick up her 
handkerchief. 

“Yes, really, I am very much better,” 
she said in the same tone, thanking him 
with a grateful glance. 

* Well, we must not mob you in this 
fashion,” put in Cicely, always thoughtful 
for others. ‘ Maudie, dear, come and 
show me the pictures you had for me.” 

This created a diversion, and the rest 
of the company kindly took the hint and 
dispersed, leaving Woolcombe and Miss 
Raymond alone. 

“Tam sure Iam much obliged to my 
sister,” said Jack. “She and you are 
great friends, I hope.” 

“ The greatest. I love her exceedingly. 
But why,” she demurely asked, looking at 
him for a second, “are you grateful to 
her?” 

“For drawing off the crowd,” he 
promptly returned. 

“ But, indeed, they are all very kind.” 

“Including that old mummy, Gore,” — 
this sarcaStically. “But who could be 
anything but kind to you? What I meant 
” and he stopped. 
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* Well, what was it?” 

“It was —well—that—that now, I 
had you to myself.” 

“You must surely have had too much 
of that at the Heronry.” 

“I wish we were there again, all 
alone.” 


ou. 
. Half rising on her elbow, and fixing on 
him a piercing glance, under which he 
quailed — “ Captain Woolcombe, did you 
not say it would set off a plain girl?” 

“So I did,” beginning to get a little 
uncomfortable, “and I say it again; and, 
par consequence, how much more must it 
set off a lovely girl!” 

“ Why, you distinctly said you couldn’t 
imagine — yes, those were your very 


words —a pretty girl going about with 
such a name.” 
“No; did I really?” showing signs of 


complete defeat. “I never could have 
said that.” 

“ Yes, you did, though.” 

“ Well, it shows,” he stammered in con- 
fusion, “ how little 1 knew about it.” 

“Why, what more do you know about 
it now, sir?” 

“I know you — and — and —— 

“Hush! you are going to pay me com- 
pliments.” 

“Never! I was going to tell you the 
real honest truth. But let me know how 
you came by your name.” 

“Did you ever hear of a place called 
Minori?’ 

“ No.” 

“Well, there is such a village, and it so 
happens I was born there. It is quite 
close to Amalfi.” 

“T°ll look it out in the map.” 

“T doubt if you will find it, as it hardly 
ranks as a town. However, there I was 
born, and I took my name from the place.” 

“How very interesting! But it’s my 
luck over again. Here’s Dick!” 

“Yes, here’s Dick,” said that young 
Scapegrace, sauntering up, not in the least 
aware how little he was wanted. “I’m 
come to relieve guard. Kate wants to see 


” 
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you — at least she did ten minutes ago — 
about to-morrow.” 

“ What about to-morrow?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She’ll tell you.” 

There was no help for it, and Wool- 
combe had to retreat, to his disgust — 
finding out, after all, that Dick had mis- 
taken his message, and that Mrs. Beaufort 
had referred tosome one else. That night 
Woolcombe only caught a hurried word 
or two with Miss Raymond before she 
was carried away, but the bright smile she 
gave him, and the cordial clasp of her 
little hand, sent him into the smoking- 
room in a delightful frame of mind, wit 
all the pleasures of anticipation as to what 
the coming hours might bring forth. The 
next day broke with heavy rain, and, to 
the delight of the men, there was, with the 
break-up of the frost, every prospect of a 
good time for hunting. But the day itself 
was hopeless; the state of the roads, to 
say nothing of the continued showers, 
kept all but the most enterprising in- 
doors ; and as the dull, dark, and cheerless 
evening fell, the party found themselves 
assembled in the drawing-room over after- 
noon tea, with the gloom only broken b 
the bright flickering of the fire, whic 
leaped and sparkled on the hearth. 

The several inmates of the Manor 
House had grouped themselves around 
Mrs. Beaufort, and the craving for re- 
freshment having subsided, the question 
arose as to what was now to be done. 

“Well, for one thing,” cried out Dick, 
“we ought all to be here.” 

“So we are, are we not?” asked Mrs. 
Beaufort. 

“ Not a bit of it,” responded Dick, who 
was reposing on the easiest chair in the 
room, with his arms behind his head. 

“ You disgracefully lazy boy, sit up and 
tell us who the defaulters are,” commanded 
Cicely. 

“] don’t see Trevor and Enid.” 

“You rude boy!” what right have you 
to call Miss Masham Enid?” asked Mrs. 
Beaufort. 

“ She asked me to—didn’t she, Grace?” 
to the younger Miss Masham. 

“ Upon my word, Dick, you are highly 
favored,” said Jack, laughing. 

“Oh, she calls me Dick, so it’s all 
square.” 

“Rather a one-sided bargain, Master 
Dick,” said Beaufort. “ But here are the 
delinquents.” 

And as he spoke, Trevor Woolcombe 
and the eldest Miss Masham sauntered 
in, in the most unconcerned way. 

“ Why, where have you been, Enid dear 
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—the tea must be quite cold?” asked 
Mrs. Beaufort. 

“Thanks, dear—I like it cold. Mr. 
Woolcombe was showing me a stroke in 
the billiard-room.” 

“ A jolly light to see strokes by,” yawned 

ick. 

“You incorrigible little villain,” from 


Harry Jocelyn sotto voce; “can’t you let |’ 


people enjoy themselves their own way?” 
Then aloud, “It so happens,” he pro- 
nounced oracularly, “there are some 
strokes at billiards that always come off 
best when there’s not too much light.” 

“True for you, old man,” said Trevor 

ood-naturedly, laughing. “Pitch that 
ellow Dick over the arm of the chair, and 
make him shut up.” 

Here a diversion was made by Mrs. 
Evesham saying that, as they were all 
present, it now had to be decided what 
they should do. Dancing was vetoed, be- 
cause Minory could only just manage to 
hobble ; charades were thought slow; and 
dumb crambo would not do, for there was 
not enough audience. 

Lights were just then brought in, and 
something like a redistribution of places 
took place as the tea things were taken 
away. Mrs. Beaufort, however, sat con- 


sidering, twisting her rings off and on her 
fingers. 

“TI call you all to witness,” called out 
Tom Beaufort, “that if Kate persists in 
playing with her rings, and taking them 
off as she does, she’ll some day lose them.” 


* Nonsense, dear! I never lose them. 
There, see! I take them all off.” 

“What! even your wedding ring?” 
asked Mrs. Evesham in horror. 

“Even so. Look here! there’s the 
lot!” and she gave the sparkling brilliants 
a little toss in the air, but somehow missed 
the catch and two rings fell to the ground. 
There was an instant search, but only 
one of the two that had dropped was re- 
covered. 

“Oh dear!” cried Mrs. Beaufort, in 
real distress, “how foolish of me! The 
one missing is my wedding ring.” 

There was a renewed effort made, and 
wanderers went all over the carpet, but 
the ring was not forthcoming, and pre- 
sumably it had rolled into some remote 
corner. 

“No, please don’t search any more,” 
said Mrs. Beaufort, coloring, however, 
with annoyance at her peculiar loss. 
“It’s very aggravating, but I’ve only my- 
self to blame. Before we go up to dinner 
we can have another look.” 

“The very thing,” said Dick; “the 
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word search made me think of it. Look 
here! let’s have the thought game.” 

“ But how is it done?” asked some one. 

“Oh, easy enough. You place some- 
thing somewhere, and then the searcher 
has to look for it.” 

“Rather vague. Why, how ever can 
he find it ?’? demanded Jack. 

“Oh, easily,” answered Dick. “ We'll 
hide a thing and blindfold you, and I'll 
bet you find it.” 

“ Of course, if you take him up to it,” 
said Trevor. 

“I’m not going to take him up to it. 
I merely go with him to prevent his tum- 
bling over the chairs. You'll see it’s all 
fair.” 

“ But,” protested Jack, “ I must see what 
it is I am to find.” 

“Of course. Look here! there’s this 
bit of string. You see it?” 

“TI can venture so much. Yes, I see 
*” 

“Then we will now blind your eyes. 
Some one tie a handkerchief tight round 
his head.” 

This operation being performed, Wool- 
combe was turned round three times, and 
stood motionless, while Dick went very 
gently up to preg ay with the string in his 
hand, which, as he had explained, was tied 
round a shilling to steady it, and placed 
this in her left hand, with explicit instruc- 
tions she was not to open it, or the whole 
charm would be lost. 

No one in the room had seen the sort 
of thing before, so Dick was allowed his 
own way, and Minory promised implicit 
obedience. Woolcombe was then led 
about, and Dick, pretending to let him 
guide himself, after several feints in vari- 
ous corners, at last brought his victim up 
to Miss Raymond. The excitement now 
became great, and Dick, to control his 
emotions, was obliged at this juncture to 
force his handkerchief into his mouth. 
By judiciously moving Jack about, he 
made him at last actually touch Minory’s 
left hand, and at once declaring he had 
succeeded in his search, took the bandage 
from his eyes, and told him to remove 
what he had found. 

Captain Woolcombe gravely, before the 
eyes of the multitude, unravelled the 
string, and lo and behold, instead of a 
shilling there was a wedding ring! 

The risible faculties of the audience 
could not be restrained, but Miss Ray- 
mond colored perceptibly, and Jack bit his 
moustache, looking round with indigna- 
tion after Dick, who had, however, swiftly 
taken himself off. 
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“ That wretch Dick! 
ring, of course,” said Mrs. Beaufort. 
really is too bad.” 

But the absurdity of the position pres- 
ently occurred just as much to the chief 
actors in it as it did to the others, and 
they heartily joined in the laugh. 

“]’ll trounce Master Dick when I catch 
him again,” said Jack, sotto voce, and with 
some graveness, to Minory. 

“ Please no,” she pleaded. “He is a 
mere boy. Take no notice.” Then turn- 
ing to Mrs. Beaufort, “ Well, dear, you 
have your ring?” 

“ Yes,” responded Mrs. Beaufort, firmly 
holding it on its proper place with the 
fingers of the other hand, and regarding 
her newly found treasure with high re- 

ard. 

' “T thought I saw Dick fumbling about 
on the carpet,” remarked Trevor Wool- 
combe, “when we were looking for the 
ring. Of course he secreted it then. I 
must say it is to his credit to have gone 
through the performance so admirably.” 

“Yes; and fancy his taking us all in 
with his thought-reading,” laughed old 
Lady Gore. 

“Well,” said Tom Beaufort, “if my 
wife only learns now the folly of playing 
with her rings, there’ll have been some- 
thing gained. But I think it’s time for 
us all to be off, and there’s the dressing- 
bell!” 

As Jack, lingering behind the others, 
leant, considering, against the old mantel- 
shelf, his brother Trevor came up to him, 
and, caressingly placing his hand on his 
shoulder, softly repeated the old rhyme, — 


I'll tell you a story 
Of Jack and Minory, 
And now my story’s begun. 
Then Jack, promptly catching him by the 
waist, laughed, and continued the ballad,— 
I’ll tell you another 
Of Jack and his brother, 
And now my story’s done. 


“T think, dear boy, you have arranged 
your little affair?” 

“Yes, old man; you and I are in the 
same boat. Wish me joy. Enid has con- 
sented to be mine.” 

“All luck to you, my dearest fellow. 
May similar good fortune be in store for 
me!” 

“ Of course it is.” 

“] wish I could be certain of that,” 
returned the elder brother, somewhat wist- 
fully. “Until I can settle it one way or 
the other, I hardly know what I am about. 
But come ; we must go and dress. 


It’s my wedding 
“It 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THAT evening Cicely brought up the 
repentent Dick to Jack, and under her 
powerful protection his pardon was of 
course assured. At first, however, Wool- 
combe did not feel much inclined to be 
lenient. 

“You see, Cicely, it’s not me who has 
to be considered —it is Miss Raymond,” 
he added stiffly. 

“She has, I assure you, — forgiven 
him,” replied his sister eagerly. ‘“ Now do 
be good-natured. Dick did a silly thing, 
but ”— in a lower tone — “he is only a 
boy, Jack, and you must make excuses.” 

“ All right,” said Jack, all his bad hu- 
mor vanishing, and good-temperedly giv- 
ing Dick a slight shake, with his hands on 
the lad’s shoulder; “ we'll say no more 
about it. But you will allow me to re- 
mark that such very personal jokes are 
not always pleasant to the victims.” 

“Yes, it was wrong,” allowed Dick, 
somewhat abashed. “I didn’t stop to 
think, but really I meant no harm.” 

“ Of course you didn’t. And, of course, 
if Miss Raymond has forgiven you, I’m 
helpless.” 

“ Of course,” replied Dick, with a gleam 
of fun in his eye. And he made himself 
i glad to get so well out of the diffi- 
culty. 

“He is incorrigible,” said Jack, laugh- 
ing in spite of himself. 

“It’s very nice of you to be so good- 
natured, Jack. I hope he has done no 
mischief. She is such a dear sweet girl,” 
she added gently. 

“It’s just possible he may have done a 
— great deal,” was her brother’s moody 
reply. 
te i really do not think so. I should say 
to the contrary.” 

“ Well, you ought to know best. I trust 
you are right,” he doubtfully put in. 

“ The rest remains with you.” 

“ What rest?” he asked. ‘ 

“ Until you ask her whether she cares 
for you, she can’t very well decide one 
way or the other.” 

“It’s easy — well, I don’t know about 
that ——” 

“ What is easy?” 

“TI was going to say, to offer. Man 

proposes, and the lady sometimes ob- 
ects.” 
“]T think you need not be cast down. 
She is a most sweet darling; and I be- 
lieve,” with a bright smile and a nod to 
him, “ you are not absolutely indifferent 
to her.’ 
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“If I could only be sure of that. Would 
she were mine!” 
To this his sister made reply, — 
He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who fails to put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all. 
“ Ah, Cicely! that’s just it. 
was to lose it all!” 
“See!” said his sister quickly ; “ now’s 
— opportunity. She has gone into the 
ibrary for a book. Go and plead with 
I'll take care no one comes in.” 
It’s a 


“ All 


Suppose it 


her now. 

“What a dear girl you are! 
chance I may not have again.” 

“Come!” drawing him to her. 
good fortune attend you.” 

Brother and sister leisurely walked 
across the room; and Cicely turned at the 
library, which led out of the drawing- 
room, and closed the door. 

Minory had not heard Jack enter. She 
was able to move about by herself, though 
unfit for active exercise, and was now 
standing looking up at the shelves. He 
came close to her, and she,.seeing him 
alone, started ; and for a second the color 
faded from her cheek —for intuitivel 
she felt the crisis in her life had arrived. 
But she controlled herself at once. 

“You are come to help me to find 

“No. I came to ask you to help me; ” 
and he hesitated. 

“Command me, Sir Knight; what can 
I do?” she said, with a poor attempt at 
unconcern. 

“Darling! I cannot keep it to myself.” 
He was now standing close to her, eagerly 
taking her two hands in his, where they 


” 


remained trembling in his firm grasp. | Y 


“T love you, sweet Minory, with all my 

heart. It went out to you from the first 

moment I saw you.” 

mn Really and truly?” shyly looking at 
im. 

“ Most really and most truly. Oh, sweet 
heart, say you will be my wife!” bending 
down as he pleaded towards her, as if to 
give emphasis to his entreaty. She did 
not answer in words; but the soft and 
happy glance from her true and tender 
eyes assured him the victory was won; 
and he held his prize in his arms. 

“ Now, my own love, I shall repair Mas- 
ter Dick’s mischief. One ring I took 
from you to-night ; but soon another shall 
find its way to this dear finger.” 

“So you like the name of Minory now, 
Captain Woolcombe ?” she asked, with an 
enchanting shyness, and in no way at- 
tempting to free herself from her lover’s 
embrace. 
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“Like it! I adore it. But won’t you 
call me Jack?” 

“Jack!” as if learning a pleasant les- 
son. “What all the fellows call you! 
You see, I recollect, sir, what you told 
me,” laughing gaily. ‘“ But you are my 
Jack now.” 

“Yours forever. And yet I feared to 
speak to you.” 

“ Would you not like to put it off for a 
week or two?” she demanded, with much 
gravity, half drawing herself from him, 
and looking mischievously at him as her 
two hands rested on his shoulders. 

“ Thank God, that can’t be now! Why 
I should not love you any better then.” 

“ What a shocking confession !” 

“Not a bit of it; for I can’t possibly 
love you any better than I do now.” 

“Well, I suppose I must submit ”— 
making a pretty little moue. 

. Of course you must. There’s no help 
for it. It’s only what was to be. It was 
foretold in the old rhyme, — 


I'll tell you a story 
Of Jack and one 2 
And now my story’s begun. 


And now our story has begun. I know 
I shall always bless the winter snow, for 
that brought me, my own love, to know 
ou.” 
a Dear Jack ” she hesitated, 
“Yes, you must call me by my name. 
Tell me in words that you care for me.” 
“What are words?” she gravely re- 
plied. “But if you wish, I will. I love 
you,” she simply said, holding up her 
mouth to be kissed. ‘“ Will that content 
ou?” 

What need to record any answer? 

And here we may bid adieu to the two 
who have vowed to be all in all to each 
other along life’s dusty pilgrimage, which 
indeed were but a sorrowful passage were 
it not lighted up by the faith of man and 
the love of woman. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
LAST WORDS WITH GENERAL GORDON. 


THE great tragic drama of the Soudan 
is not yet finished, as we hear of one of 
Gordon’s lieutenants still carrying on Gor- 
don’s work in the farthest corner of that 
vast dark country which an English gov- 
ernment decreed should be abandoned to 
savagery. 

As one who had a part assigned to him 
in that drama that might have led to some- 
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thing, but more especially as the only sur- 
viving Englishman who spoke at length 
with Gordon just before he entered the 
great Nubian desert on his last journey to 
Khartoum, a short account of what then 
passed between us may not prove uninter- 
esting to those who still cherish the mem- 
ory of England’s latest hero. 

Gordon had left Cairo in December, 
1879, after a stormy interview with the 
Egyptian officials in which he prophesied 
too truly that by returning to the old sys- 
tem of oppression and venality they 
would bring about a revolt in the Soudan. 
At that time, and, indeed, until the mem- 
orable 18th January, 1884, Gordon never 
intended to set foot in Cairo again, and 
even after accepting the commission from 
her Majesty’s government on that day, he 
proposed to go to Khartoum vzé@ Suakin, 
in preference to again entering into com- 
munication with Egyptian officials. I was 
at that time quartered in Cairo, and as I 
felt strongly that it was desirable Gordon 
should come to Cairo instead of going to 


Suakin, I wrote him a letter to that effect, 
of which the following is a copy : * — 
SHEePHEARD’s Horst, Catro. 
Fanuary 237d, 1884. 
My DEAR CHARLIE, — Do come to Cairo. 
Wood will tell you, much better than I, why. 


Throw over all -personal feeling, if you have 
any, and act like yourself with straightforward 
directness. You have no personal aims in 
this matter, and therefore no personal feelings 
must be allowed to interfere. 

Your object, I assume, is to get to Khar- 
toum, and if so, Cairo is the route, not Sua- 
kin. By coming here you will see Baring and 
Nubar, and make all arrangements to facilitate 
your great enterprise, in which we all so ear- 
nestly wish you success. I shall be delighted 
to see you again, if only for a few minutes. 

j Sincerely yours, 
GERALD GRAHAM. 
Gordon arrived at Cairo on the 24th Jan- 
uary, 1884. He had been my schoolfellow 
at Woolwich, my comrade in the Crimea 
and China, and for many years we had 
been more or less regular correspondents. 
We had not met for three or four years, 
and he had the same eager, boyish way 
that I so well remember of old, and told 
me while driving away from the station 
the marvellous tale of how he accepted his 
tremendous mission. The following is an 
extract from my diary: “25th Jan., 1884. 
Before I was out of bed ¢ Gordon’s voice 


* Gordon sent my letter to his brother, Sir Henry 
Gordon, who inserted it in his book, * Events in the 
Life of Charles George Gordon,” and who has kindly 
furnished me with a copy of the original. 

t Whilst at Cairo, General Gordon was the guest of 
General Sir Evelyn Wood. 
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was calling me, so I hurried up, and he 
talked for an hour on the Soudan ques- 
tion ; policy of evacuation — anarchy and 
slave-trade —his interviews with Wolse- 
ley and ministers — his acceptance of his 
mission — his views of rebellion — no reli- 
gious element — Mahdi not able to ad- 
vance beyond frontiers of tribes under 
him—Abyssinians no use as allies — 
won’t fight in the plains ; two of his old 
Soudan officers who had joined Arabi and 
were in exile from Cairo, he hopes to take 
with him; hopes to attack slavery from 
the Congo. I don’t like his programme, 
and wrote a letter to give him had he gone 
to-night.” 

The next morning, January 26th, about 
the same early hour, I returned Gordon’s 
visit, and he then asked me to accompany 
him as far as Korosko, starting that even- 
ing, to which I gladly assented. Those 
were two busy days for Gordon at Cairo, 
when his instructions from Downing 
Street were vastly extended ; when, from 
being merely the adviser and reporter to 
her Majesty’s government, he was trans- 
formed into governor-general of the Sou- 
dan under the Egyptian government, with 
orders not merely to withdraw the troops, 
civil employés, and Europeans, but also 
to “take the necessary steps for establish- 
ing an organized government in the differ- 
ent provinces of the Soudan, for the main- 
tenance of order,” etc. And this mighty 
task was to be carried out by two English- 
men, with no army behind them, in a 
country of vast extent, the greater portion 
of which was in open revolt under a reli- 
gious leader who appealed to the ever-pres- 
ent fanaticism of the population, and who 
had just annihilated the whole available 
field force, which had been commanded 
by another Englishman. It seemed a for- 
lorn hope; but one of these two English- 
men bore a mighty name, and was armed 
with a purer faith and higher courage than 
mere fanaticism could inspire, while the 
other was an officer of tried worth and 
courage. 

Pictures have been drawn of Gordon as 
a gloomy ascetic, wrapped up in mystic 
thoughts, retiring from all communion 
with the world, and inspiring fear rather 
than affection. I can only describe him 
as he appeared tome. Far from being a 
gloomy ascetic, he always seemed to me 
to retain a boyish frankness, and to long 
to share his ideas with others. Our inti- 
macy began when we were thrown to- 
gether in mining the docks at Sebastopol 
during the winter of 1855-56, a period 
Gordon always delighted in referring to 
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whenever we met, by calling up old scenes, 
and even our old jokes of that time. Like 
all men of action, but more cei | 
soldiers, Gordon disliked argument wit 
subordinates when once he had resolved 
on his course of action; otherwise he 
invited discussion, and I always found 
him most tolerant in listening to argu- 
ments against his. own views, even on 
subjects in which he of course possessed 
a knowledge far exceeding any I could 
pretend to. Turning to my diary, I find 
that, soon after we had got off in the train 
from Cairo on the night of the 26th of 
January, we entered into some such dis- 
cussion. ‘Gordon insists on there being 
no alternative between assumption of gov- 
ernment by England and its (Soudan’s) 
abandonment. I said, ‘Put in capable 
Englishmen as governors under Egyptian 
government.’ He said, ‘ You couldn't get 
them,’ that Baker had refused, etc. I 
asked him to read his own opinion as to 
abandonment in the Pal/ Mall Gazette, 
but he said he wouldn’t; so we said 
ood-night. It was bitterly cold, and I 
ound out afterwards that he had no wraps. 
Why didn’t I or some one find this out 
before ?” 

In a letter I wrote home I gave the fol- 
lowing account of our first night’s journey : 
“The night was bitterly cold, and 


m 
ulster and one light wrap (my old friend) 
scarcely protected me from it, for I awoke 
cramped with cold. Gordon, I found af- 
terwards, had no wrap at all, only a great- 


coat, and didn’t sleep. I was so sorry for 
this ; to find the governor-general so badly 
cared for the first night was a bad augury. 
He told me that he had arrived at Cairo 
without a servant, and had been so busy 
when there that he had had no time to 
pack up properly. Now he has got one 
of his old Soudanese servants, who had 
come to him at Cairo. Before getting 
out of the train at Assiout, where we were 
to embark on the Nile steamer, Gordon 
allowed me to decide the great tarbush 
question. Were he and Stewart to wear 
the fez or the intrinsically far more sensi- 
ble solar topee? Stewart was all for the 
latter, as he heartily detested the fez, 
but I asked him, ‘ What are you going to 
tell the people? If you say you are under 
the English government they will ask, 
“Has England annexed the Soudan?” 
If not, then they will say, “‘ What business 
have you officers of the English govern- 
ment here?” Besides,’ I added, ‘ will 
it not look more than ever like clearing 
out at once, for two men —one the well- 
known Gordon Pasha—to arrive in an 
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English travelling-dress without that Turk- 
ish symbol of authority, the fez?’ Gor- 
don considered this unanswerable, and 
Stewart gave in, so the fez was at once 
adopted on arrival at Assiout.” — (Letter 
dated January 27th, 1884.) 

This is the only occasion on which I 
remember differing from Stewart, and I 
mention the circumstances, at the risk of 
appearing egotistical, in order to show 
what was at that time passing in Gordon’s 
mind. In Colonel Stewart’s journal * a 
very brief reference is made to the inci- 
dent: “After some discussion it was 
agreed, and very much against my grain, 
that in future we should wear the tar- 
bush.” A further reference occurs in his 
journal under date 14th February, 1884, 
when after passing Berber they met an 
Arab merchant, named Yusuff, who had 
left Khartoum thirteen days before: “ Ac- 
cording to Yusuff, the people at Khartoum 
do not like Gordon’s return, as they ap- 
pear to think that he is going to make the 
whole country English, and to give up 
wearing a tarbush.’ 

The loyal and devoted partner of Gor- 
don in his daring enterprise, though 
strangely unlike him, was singularly well 
constituted to supplement his leader’s 
great qualities. A tall, spare man of ex- 
tremely abstemious habits, caring nothing 
for the comforts of life, liking boiled rice 
in the desert better than a luxurious mess- 
table, and, though for nineteen years in 
a smart cavalry regiment, hating parade 
and show of all kinds, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart was well known as a very able 
and conscientious officer, doing thor- 
oughly all that he undertook to do. In 
the winter of 1882-83 he had been chosen 
to report on the state of the Soudan, and 
was met by Gordon for the first time at 
his club in London on the afternoon of 
Friday, January 18th, 1884. Gordon had 
that morning received his orders for the 
Soudan, and knowing Stewart by reputa- 
tion, asked him to be his companion, to 
which he agreed, and both started that 
same evening. Stewart had not Gordon’s 
enthusiastic nature and intense feeling for 
the natives, neither had he his impetu- 
osity and rapid insight; but he had a 
cool, equable judgment, a strong sense of 
justice, and probably a truer conception 
of the difficulties that lay before them. 
Nor would it be just to Stewart to admit 
that because he had a somewhat cold, 
reserved manner, he had little sympathy 

* The only portion of Colonel Stewart's journal which 


has been received, is that from 18th January to rth 
March, a copy of which has been kindly lent me. 
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for the natives and little feeling for their 
miseries. His journal, which is written 
with characteristic calmness and precision, 
ives but slight indication of his own feel- 
ings, yet in describing the release of the 
prisoners, which he carried out person- 
ally, by direction of Gordon Pasha, Stew- 
art observes: “I cannot express what 
pleasure it was to me to set these poor 
people free. It was quite worth coming 
up here to do so.” Gordon himself truly 
described him as “a brave, just, upright 
gentleman.” (Journals, p. 310.) 

The morning of January 27th, 1884, 
saw four Englishmen steaming up the 
Nile in strange company. The four En- 
glishmen were Gordon, Stewart, myself 
and aide-de-camp. In the same boat were 
the potential sultan of Darfour, two or 
three of his brothers, with wives and fe- 
male attendants, about fifty in number, a 
very unattractive lot. During the journey 
Gordon, in his playful way, proposed to 
make my aide-de-camp sultan of Darfour 
instead of the ill-conditioned negro who 
aspired to that dignity, but the sight of 
his Majesty’s domestic arrangements suf- 
ficed to check any ambition to succeed 
him, and the honor was declined with 
thanks. It became necessary to give the 


possible sultan a lesson before entering 
the boat, for on arrival at Assiout (where 
the railway ends) that morning he consid- 
ered the time had come for asserting his 


royal dignity, and got out of the train 
arrayed in all the splendor of a gorgeous 
gala uniform, with the grand cordon of 
the Medjidie, the imposing effect of which 
was somewhat marred by the ribbon 
perpetually slipping off his shoulder. 
Attired in all this magnificence and fol- 
lowed by his retinue of dirty, ill-favored 
women and ruffianly-looking men, he 
pushed rudely by us like an ill-bred sav- 
age, without taking any notice of the 
plainly dressed governor-general, and pro- 
ceeded to take possession of the saloon 
of the steamer. He, however, reckoned 
without Gordon Pasha, who promptly or- 
dered him out of the saloon, and then sent 
him a message desiring his presence with- 
out his uniform. Soon he reappeared in 
a dirty grey overcoat, all his finery gone, 
with a crestfallen look on his heavy black 
face. Gordon motioned him to a chair, 
saying in Arabic, “Sit down,” then gave 
him a lecture, telling him that he must 
not wear his uniform until he had gained 
his throne; that he must leave his women 
at Dongola,* and endeavor quietly to get 


* The “sultan of Darfour’’ never got further than 
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some chiefs to declare for him before 
asserting his claims; that to parade in 
uniform at present was ridiculous and dan- 
gerous. His abashed majesty took this 
all meekly and retired when dismissed. 

Gordon must have appeared very differ- 
ent to different people; to me and to his 
sable majesty, for instance, he must have 
seemed two entirely different persons. 
To show the impression he made on me I 
will quote from a letter I wrote at this 
time: “Charlie Gordon’s character is a 
very fascinating one, he has so much of 
the natural man abouthim. To his friends 
—and he treats all as friends whom he 
knows and trusts — his charm of manner 
is irresistible. It is utterly unlike the 
charm of a polished man of the world; it 
is the charm of a perfectly open mind, 
giving and demanding confidence, some- 
times playfully, sometimes earnestly, and 
sometimes with touching humility. I 
watched him talking to the Egyptian offi- 
cer in his suite, Ibrahim Fouzy, a man 
who fought under Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir, 
who has been disgraced and exiled, and 
whom Gordon insisted on taking up with 
him. He is a good-looking Egyptian of 
about thirty, calls Gordon ‘my father,’ 
and speaks only Arabic. Mrs. said 
she had heard Gordon could not speak a 
word of Arabic.* She should have seen 
him in animated talk with Fouzy. Gor- 
don’s face is smiling while he talks, his 
eyes twinkle at some point, while by his 
gestures with his fingers he seems rally- 
ing the Egyptian or laughingly pushing 
some question home. This was the morn- 
ing after his sleepless night, when many 
men would be apt to be cross and ill-hu- 
mored.” 

Our boat, with its strangely assorted 
freight, steamed day after day up the won- 
drous Nile, in the glorious climate of 
Egyptian winter. We gazed on the mud 
banks of the broad stream, on the strips 
of cultivated green fields along the shores, 
and on the brown desert beyond. We 
passed clumps of palms and fragrant 
mimosa, also many dirty mud villages with 
turret-like dovecotes on the houses, and 


Debbeh, from whence he returned to Cairo with all his 
wives. 

* I am utterly unqualified to give an opinion as to the 
correctness of Gordon’s Arabic. I can only vouch for 
hearing him speak it with apparent fluency when talk- 
ing to his familiars, like Fouzy, who would act as inter= 
mediaries between Gordon and strangers, interpreting 
strange Arabic into more familiar Arabic, and wice 
versa. 1 fancy that Gordon’s Arabic was something 
like his French — ungrammatical, but fluent and forcibie. 
He seemed to master a language by not letting it mas- 
ter him, often riding roughshod over construction so 
long as he could express his meaning. 
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with muddy-looking inhabitants. We an- 
chored at night under the splendid Egyp- 
tian sky and listened to the groaning, 
wailing sound of the toiling water-wheels, 
that seemed typical of Egypt’s ceaseless 
misery. Near Luxor, we caught aghmpse 
of the ruins of mighty Karnak amid the 
palms, and of ancient Thebes in the sand, 
while at Assouan we came to the first 
cataract, with its granite rocks and green 
islets, and, beyond, the beautiful ruins of 
Phila. But we took little heed then of 
the wonders around us—our thoughts 
were too intent on what lay in front, and 
I confess to a feeling at this time of great 
anxiety for the safety of Gordon in cross- 
ing the Nubian desert from Korosko to 
Abu Hamed, and spoke to him about it. 
Gordon cared little about his personal 
safety, but was prudent enough on this 
occasion to decline taking the gold with 
him, £40,000 of which was on board, as 
” — one might murder him for the money, 
as they did Palmer, but very few would 
do so for political reasons.” Still, I 
thought he would be a great catch if taken 
prisoner, for the sake of ransom. 

Gordon’s mind was uneasy, though not 
troubled about his own safety, and was 
restlessly working at the great problem 
before him. He chafed at his enforced 
inaction, and as his brain was incessantly 
at work offering possible solutions, he 
would relieve himself by imparting his 
ideas to us, and then by telegraphing or 
writing reports to Cairo. On the morning 
of the 29th January, when at breakfast 
together, Gordon duties out a plan of 
his intended operations, and said he meant 
to telegraph them to Baring and ask for 
five English officers from England. Gor- 
don allowed me, as an old friend, the 
privilege of discussing his plans, so I 
ventured to disagree with him and to rec- 
ommend him to keep his plan of opera- 
tions to himself for the present, as he 
might have to modify it on arriving at 
Khartoum ; adding that he was not asked 
for it, and that it would only invite discus- 
sion and criticism, which it was rather 
desirable to avoid. Gordon listened to 
me in smiling silence, but said he meant 
to send it, and immediately after breakfast 
commenced writing his report, which will 
be found, ina sketch plan, at p. 61 of Blue 
Book, Egypt 12. In forwarding it, Sir 
Evelyn Baring remarks merely: “ P.S. 
Feb. 5. Since writing the above I have 
received a further letter from General 
Gordon, stating that no English officers 
will be required, for the present at all 
events.” 
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A man thinking more of his own rep. 
utation would never have written this and 
similar reports ; but, in reflecting over it 
afterwards, I have regarded this outpour- 
ing of his mind as an illustration of Gor- 
don’s amazing sincerity and generous 
disregard of self. ‘To the official mind 
Gordon’s method must have appeared in- 
tolerable—a fact he hinnelt was well 
aware of, and to which he frequently 
makes humorous reference in his last 
journals from Khartoum; but the State 
surely should not complain of a servant 
because, when engaged on a stupendous 
task which no other man was so well qual- 
ified to undertake —a task bristling with 
difficulties and presenting ever-varying 
features — he, in his perfect loyalty and 
utter self-abnegation, showed them all the 
workings of his mind as he approached 
the sphere of his labors. 

Gordon, with touching gentleness, after- 
wards made a sort of apology to me, say- 
ing that he was accustomed to work alone, 
and that if he were now to depart from that 
practice, his work would not bear the im- 
press of one mind, or words to that effect. 
He might have said (though he would have 
been the last man to say anything of the 
sort) that he was himself and not his critic, 
who has often vainly wished that he pos- 
sessed a tithe of Gordon’s rapid insight 
and daring promptitude. The vexed ques- 
tion of Zebehr, of course, came frequently 
under discussion. I had seenand spoken 
with Zebehr at Cairo before I had any idea 
of Gordon’s coming, and had conceived a 
horror of that man of smooth words but 
cruel deeds, with his hideous face sugges- 
tive to me of a death’s-head tenanted by 
ademon. 1 was therefore prejudiced, and 
knowing that he hated Gordon with a mur- 
derous hate, was strongly against Zebehr 
being allowed to accompany him. Stew- 
art at this time shared these feelings, and 
begged me to use any influence I might 
possess with Gordon to dissuade him 
from asking for Zebehr. Yet later events 
showed that we judged with a very lim- 
ited knowledge of the circumstances, for 
Gordon’s subsequent applications for Ze- 
behr were vigorously endorsed by Stewart 
and strongly supported by Sir Evelyn 
Baring.* It was another illustration of 
Gordon’s generous disregard of self that 
he should ask for such honor to be be- 
stowed on an avowed deadly enemy. He 
did soin the same spirit as that in which he 
wrote his apparently inconsistent reports. 

* Sir Henry Gordon also came to the conclusion that 


Zebehr ought to have been sent up, although oppose 
to it at first. (See Events in the Life of C. G. Gordon.) 
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He was seeking not how to enhance his 
reputation or greatness, but how to carry 
out his instructions, how to establish a 
settled government in the Soudan as a 
preliminary to withdrawing the Egyptian 
garrisons. 

The following is a sad little extract 
from my diary of the 28th January. “ This 
is Gordon’s birthday, and we drank his 
health, wishing him many happy returns.” 
Alas! 

On the 29th of January M. Marquet, a 
French merchant, came on board, who 
had left Khartoum on the 15th December, 
and had crossed the desert from Abu 
Hamed with two servants and four camels 
in six days, meeting no one. He reported 
a great panic * in Khartoum when he left, 
and did not take a hopeful view of the 
future of the Soudan, saying that on Gor- 
don’s departure there would be civil war, 
when “the wolves would eat the sheep.” 
In Stewart’s journal, however, I find a 
different opinion attributed to M. Mar- 
quet: “ Marquet appears to think Gordon 
will be well received by the mass of the 
Khartoum population, but secretly hated 
by the Egyptian pashas and government 
employés. He thinks that the policy of 
substituting the native government for the 


Egyptian has a fair chance of succeed- 
ing.” 

On the 30th we arrived at Assouan, 
when the mudir and many of the notables 


came on board. Ina letter dated the 31st 
January I wrote as follows: “ The people 
at Assouan were delighted to see Gordon, 
and begged him not to allow their mudir 
or headman to be taken away from them. 
He (Gordon) is very nice and courteous in 
his intercourse with natives, seeming 
really fond of them. Last night (the 30th) 
Gordon went off to the telegraph office, 
and commenced a conversation by wire 
with the governor of Berber. He discov- 
ered him to be an old friend of his, the 
Sheikh Hussein Khalifa, whom Baker 
mentions as trustworthy. This sheikh 
told Gordon that he hoped soon to be able 
to open communication with Suakin; that 
people would come round to him as soon 
as he arrived; that there was no fear of 
the Mahdi, who is the nephew of an old 
attached servant of Gordon. Gordon was 
highly pleased with this, and at once wrote 
off a despatch to Baring contradicting his 
previous one, putting his premature plan 
of operations entirely overboard, and re- 


* On the night of Gordon’s departure from Cairo he 
telegraphed to Khartoum: “* Don’t be panic-stricken. 
Ye are men, not women. I am coming. (Signed) 


Gordon.” 
2943 
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oe him to take no steps about the 
ve officers he had so urgently demanded 
the day before yesterday.” This state- 
ment is not quite correct, for Gordon’s 
report, which I had not then seen, did not 
“urgently” demand British officers, as 
this extract shows: “If your Excellency 
feels any difficulty about these officers, or 
thinks that it ” (2. ¢., sending them) “ would 
lead to trouble, never mind sending them, 
for I humbly believe we can manage with- 
out them.” 

My letter, therefore, shows that I was 
rather inclined to undue criticism of Gor- 
don’s conduct at this time. Continuing 
the quotation from my letter: “ Even sup- 
posing the Mahdi gives him no trouble, his 
task is a gigantic one, for he has to con- 
struct a government and an army out of 
purely native materials, as he is resolved 
on sending all the Egyptians off. I think 
it may hold together so long as he is there, 
but after him the deluge — anarchy and 
slavery. This afternoon he gave us an 
interesting account, illustrated by neat, 
rapid sketches, of his work in equatorial 
Africa, when he put the steamers on the 
Albert Nyanza, where they still are. Last 
— this single-minded Napoleon de- 
veloped to me his Congo scheme, which 
is nothing less than founding a great State 
in the centre of Africa under the auspices 
of the king of the Belgians, who is ready 
to give £roo,coo a year towards it. He 
now proposes to take the Bahr Gazelle 
and equatorial provinces and incorporate 
them with his Congo State, by which 
means he hopes to suppress a good deal 
of the slave-trade. He finished by saying, 
‘ A capital plan, I will write to the king of 
the Belgians to-morrow’ (it was then 11 
p. M.). Gordon is a prompt, rapid worker, 
and this morning on entering the saloon 
he handed me ater letter to the king of 
the Belgians, finished off with a neat 
sketch, setting forth all his views, and 
touching delicately on the necessity for 
obtaining a recognition of his flag. be- 
lieve that one element in his scheme par- 
ticularly pleasing to Gordon, is that by his 
proposed arrangement he need not return 
to Cairo, but may go straight from the 
Soudan to the Congo.” 

It was also in Gordon’s mind at this 
time to get the assent of our government 
and of the king of the Belgians to the in- 
corporation of the whole of the eastern 
Soudan into the Congo State, his Majes- 
ty’s £100,000 to be administered by Gor- 

n as ruler of the Soudan and Congo 
under the king of the Belgians. In a let- 
ter I wrote home at this time I observed: 
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“ The difficulty I foresee for him in carry- 
ing out the policy of our government is, 
that if he goes out and announces that he 
has come to withdraw all officials and 
troops — cut them adrift, in fact, and go 
off himself — he simply delivers the coun- 
try over to anarchy and abdicates his own 
power. His appointments, his enactments, 
his remission of taxation, etc., would be 
of no value if he told them he was going 
away the day after to-morrow. To keep 
up their confidence in him they must be- 
lieve he is going to stay with them as 
their ruler. Let him make a federation of 
chiefs and sultans, but let 42 be there 
as dictator, and let some other European 
take his place when he goes. England 
will pay nothing, nor will Egypt, and why 
should not the munificent king of the 
Belgians give his money for the Soudan 
as well as for the Congo? The two are 
so intimately related to the great slave 
question.” What further steps Gordon 
took in submitting this vast project I 
don’t know, but when I left him he in- 
tended to write about it. At that time he 
charged me to communicate his ideas to 
Sir E. Baring, to tell him that he meant 
to dismiss first the higher Egyptian offi- 
cials and then the lower ones, replacing 
them by natives. “He would then form 
a Soudanese army. In due course the 
time would come for sending back the 
Egyptian.troops, when he would produce 
the khedive’s firman of severance, and 
give the troops their choice of going back 
to Egypt or staying in the Soudan, but no 
longer under Egyptian rule.” This pro- 
gramme was perhaps the best under the 
circumstances, but Gordon certainly did 
not, and, I believe, cow/d not, carry it out. 
Colonel Stewart’s journal, from which I 
am permitted to make a few extracts, will 
enable us to see the circumstances under 
which Gordon departed from his pro- 
gramme. 

Before entering on this I will describe 
my last view of Gordon. We reached 
Korosko on the evening of the Ist Febru- 
ary, and the next morning was that for 
saying good-bye, as here Gordon entered 
the great Nubian Desert. That morning 
we had a long talk together on deck after 
breakfast, when he told me what he meant 
to do, and how he felt for the misery of 
the natives. About eight o’clock he 
mounted his camel and said good-bye, but 
I walked beside him, and he shortly after- 
wards got down and walked with me. At 
last I left him, saying good-bye again, and 
“ God bless you.” Then he mounted again. 
A handsome young Arab, Ahmed, son of 
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the sheikh of Berber, rode beside him on 
a beautiful white camel. At the head of 
the caravan rode Ahmed’s brother, both 
being armed with the great cross-hilted 
swords, and shields of rhinoceros hide, 
which Soudan warfare has now made famil- 
iar. These swords, together with a couple 
of very old double-barrelled pistols with 
flint locks, made up the Arab armament. 
Gordon carried no arms, but Stewart had 
a revolver. Before Gordon left he gave 
me a long, heavy, silver-mounted kour- 
bash, or Soudan riding-whip, of rhinoceros 
hide, and told me to say “ that was a token 
that the reign of the kourbash in the Sou- 
dan was over.” In exchange he took my 
white umbrella, having lost his own. 

“The place where I last saw Gordon is 
wild and desolate. The desert there is 
covered with a series of volcanic hills, 
looking, S.* said, like a miniature Switz- 
erland. But here were no fertile valleys, 
no bright, snow-clad — no thriving 
population —nothing between the hills 
but black basins or ravines, dry, dark, and 
destitute of all vegetation, looking like 
separate entrances to the pit, where those 
who entered might leave all hope behind. 
I thought of Hicks with his doomed army 
coming into such a ravine after forty days 
in the wilderness, utterly spent ad worn 
out, then finding the dark crests of the 
surrounding heights lined with a fierce 
exultant enemy, and of the sickening feel- 
ing he must have had, that all was lost 
for him and those he had led there. I 
climbed up the highest of these hills with 
S., and through a glass watched Gordon 
and the small caravan as his camels 
threaded their way along a sandy valley, 
hoping he would turn round that I might 
give him one more sign, but he rode on 
until he turned the dark side of one of the 
hills, and I saw him no more. Sadly we 
returned to our steamer, and I felt a 
gloomy foreboding that I should never see 
Gordon again.” (Extract from letter dated 
February 2nd, 1884.) 

When on board again I wrote the fol- 
lowing note on Gordon’s character, which 
I give here merely as showing the impres- 
sion my latest intercourse with him had 
on me:— 

“It may seem a paradox to say so, but 
it seems to me that although Gordon never 
regulates his conduct by the opinion of 
others, he yet has an intense longing for 
human sympathy. His impatience is only 
a symptom of the intensity of this longing. 
His habit of rushing into print on subjects 


* My aide-de-camp, 
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that move him, is another symptom, 
wrongly ascribed to vanity by those who 
don’t understand him. But what he de- 
mands he gives freely, and this explains 
his great power over natives. It is the 
same with children. Gordon is a man all 
children would instinctively worship, for 
he loves them so.* He told me that he 
has cried over the misery of the natives, 
sometimes before, and with them, and to 
their simple minds a man with so much 
power and so much feeling for them must 
be indeed a new revelation. You can see 
his kindness shining in his face when the 
natives crowd round him kissing his hand. 
He never shows impatience with ‘them, 
and he tells me that he used when in the 
Soudan to sit for hours with the notables 
of a place discussing public affairs and 
learning their feelings; also that he took 
care that every man of the people should be 
able to approach him in person or by let- 
ter. . . . He would spend his own money 
in alleviating distress or in compensation 
for some injury ; consequently he is always 
short of money. . . . Yesterday he told us 
how once on his return from a long expe- 
dition a host of unpaid clerks invaded 
his palace at Khartoum; how his cavasses 
tried to drive them back with blows ; how 
he interfered and ordered them all to be 
admitted, when the hungry crowd rushed 
into his presence, as happened on a mem- 
orable occasion at Versailles. Gordon 
found they had not been paid ail the time 
he was away, and produced £40 of his 
own to satisfy immediate demands. He, 
however, discovered and warned the ring- 
leaders not to demand their money in that 
way again.” 

Stewart’s journal is deeply interesting 
as giving the daily events of Gordon’s 
passage to Khartoum, with such reflec- 
tions as occur to him, and Stewart seems 
always to have put down frankly his own 
opinion, although frequently at variance 
with his chief’s. It is interesting in the 
light of what now is known of the com- 
panion of Emin Bey, to notice that on the 
6th of February, when in the Nubian Des- 
ert, Stewart reports meeting “ M. Bohn- 


* “Tell Baring,’ he said, “*that the only pleasure I 
had in Cairo was my introduction to his little boys.’’ 
Gordon often told me of his great love for children, his 
schools and hospitals in Khartoum and elsewhere. Sir 
Henry Gordon writes: ‘* Towards little children, es 
cially boys, the poorest of the poor, he was most - = 
tionately inclined, and could never pass a child in the 
street if in tears.”” (Events in the life of C. G. Gor- 
don.) I remember Gordon well during his time at 
Gravesend, when he did so much for poor boys, and 
feel convinced that, of all ways of cherishing his mem- 
ory, that most to his liking would be the maintenance 
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dorf, a retainer of Dr. Junker, who was on 
his way up from the Bahr Gazelle. He 
reported Dr. Junker as well.” But their 
work commenced on the 7th of February 
at Abu Hamed. “General Gordon was 
very well received by the Abu Hamed 
villagers, who crowded round him in great 
numbers to kiss his hand, and hear what 
he had to say. The general made them a 
speech, to the effect that he was not going 
to make war on the Mahdi, that he in- 
tended to grant an amnesty for all offences, 
that he would reduce the taxes by one- 
half, that he remitted all arrears, that in 
future the Soudan would be governed by 
the Soudanese, that up to now they had 
been governed by force, but that in future 
they would be ruled by kindness and 
justice. He ended by inviting them to 
send influential people to Khartoum.” On 
this Stewart observes : — 

“Although the people seemed thor- 
oughly pleased to see the general, yet I 
question very much if the eg i 
appreciated what was told them; indeed, 
such was hardly to be expected.” On 
February 9th, “the general had an inter- 
view with Abdul Medjid Melek of Berber, 
and spoke about the state of the country 
and the necessity of setting Soudanese to 
govern the Soudan. The sultan, who had 
apparently no very decided opinion on the 
subject, replied that ‘it would be very 
nice.’ The general then said that he came 
without soldiers, and that therefore his 
object was not war, but peace, and that it 
was for the people to decide what they 
wanted. In reply as to whom he thought 
should be the future Aukumdar, he replied 
that the choice apparently lay between 
Hussein Pasha Khalifa and Zebehr.” 

Gordon therefore made no secret of 
the intended severance from Egypt, but 
openly proclaimed it, though he must have 
done so with many inward misgivings, 
as it evoked no corresponding enthusiasm 
among the population, while everything 
significantly pointed to jealousy, intrigue, 
and consequent disaffection among the 
chiefs. But it was at Berber that Gordon 
took the decisive step of showing the 
secret firman of severance, of which Stew- 
art gives the following account: “ Tues- 
day, February 12th. I was called up at 5 
A.M. by General Gordon, who, having 
pondered deeply all night, had come to 
the decision of opening’the Pandora-box, 
and openly proclaiming the divorce of the 
Soudan from Egypt, and the formation of 
local militias and appointment of Soudan 
officials in every important post. At 8 





of the Gordon Boys’ Home. 


A.M. Hussein Pasha Khalifa, and Maho- 
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met Tahir, the judge of the civil court (a 
man we have every reason to believe is a 
bosom friend of the Mahdi) made their 
appearance. With their assistance, and 
after showing them the secret firman, 
which the general thought necessary to 
show them to allay their alarm at the 
overturning of the khedive’s authority, a 
proclamation was drawnup. This procla- 
mation appointed a committee or provis- 
ional government, consisting of six of the 
most influential notables of the Mudiri- 
yeh, and proclaiming that the Muderat 
was from henceforth independent of Cairo, 
but subject to General Gordon as gov- 
ernor-general. This proclamation was 
affixed to the gate and caused a good deal 
of excitement; so far as I am able to 
judge the people appeared to approve of 
it.” On the following day, February 13th, 
Stewart writes showing that he and Gor- 
don took somewhat different views at this 
time as regards the effect of this disclos- 
ure. “We have tried to fathom what 
those present really thought, and we are 
told that it was a mistake to have shown 
it. We are told that the probable effect 


will be to lead those who heard the firman 
to conclude that all the concessions made 
by General Gordon, such as _half-taxes, 


were made merely with a view of getting 
the troops out of the country without dan- 
ger, and to leave the people to stew in 
their own juice. On consideration it may 
perhaps have been a mistake to show this 
firman, but General Gordon says that as 
the object of his mission is to get out of 
the country and to leave them indepen- 
dent, he could not have put a sharper spur 
into them to organize their government 
than by this action. It is certain that 
they fondly believe that by some means 
or other, they may be rid of the Cairo 
government and remain independent un- 
der General Gordon, who would give them 
greater local liberties. As regards my 
own opinion on the matter, I fully admit 
that the question of showing or not show- 
ing the firman is a difficult one to answer. 
Perhaps I should have preferred following 
Nubar Pasha’s advice and delaying any 
action in the matter till a later nove | 
when I. could have better judged what 
would be the result, or at any rate till the 
political situation had become clearer.” 
Even Sir Henry Gordon, the most 
friendly of critics, considers his brother’s 
action a mistake, and remarks : “ No doubt 
the reading of the firman of abandonment 
at Berber to Hussein Pasha Khalifa and 
the notables was a mistake on General 
Gordon’s part. It proved itself so, since 
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not one of the influential people present 
at the meeting remained loyal.” (Events 
in the Life of Charles George Gordon, p. 
18.) Notwithstanding this concurrence of 
opinion from those so well qualified to 
judge, I cannot help thinking that Gordon 
was right, and that his action was the 
logical outcome of his position. His 
proclamation of the firman was in direct 
sequence to his announcement of the in- 
tended independence of the Soudan as 
soon as he had crossed the desert. Sup- 
posing, however, that he had made no such 
announcement, issued no such proclama- 
tion, how was he then to justify and explain 
his action in sending away the Egyptian 
officials and the Egyptian troops? How 
was he to stimulate the Soudanese to form 
a government of their own? Would he 
not have appeared in their eyes as a rebel 
to the Egyptian government, because en- 
gaged in its destruction, for how could 
they believe that that government in- 
tended to commit suicide without actual 
proof of the fact? 

Some clever diplomatist might perhaps 
conceive, in the recesses of his cabinet, a 
method of carrying out the scheme with- 
out any premature publicity, dispelling 
any public alarm at being deprived of pro- 
tection by artfully worded proclamations ; 
but then such a man would have known 
that Gordon was not the man to employ for 
the task. Gordon’s whole career, down to 
his glorious defence of Khartoum, proves 
how much can be done by treating natives 
as human beings with feelings like our 
own, by putting confidence in them, and 
winning in return their love and devotion. 
That Hussein Pasha Khalifa, and the 
others at Berber should when abandoned 
have gone over to the Mahdi is no proof 
of the unwisdom of Gordon’s course of 
action. Gordon was certainly no diplo- 
matist, but had he possessed all the astute- 
ness of a Machiavelli he could not have 
carried out his task under the conditions 
imposed upon him, and had he been other 
than he was, he certainly would not have 
held Khartoum so long against an over- 
whelming host. 

For what was Gordon’s task? . 

It was simply this: he was appointed 
the Moses of a new Exodus, dat with the 
Red Sea closed against him. His mission 
was to “ withdraw all troops, civil officials, 
and such of the inhabitants, together with 
their belongings, as may wish to leave for 
Egypt ;” and further, to “take the neces- 
sary steps for establishing an organized 
government in the different provinces of 
the Soudan, for the maintenance of order 
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and the cessation of all disasters and in- 
citement to revolt;” also, to maintain 
“the security of the roads open to com- 
merce.” (Egypt, 12, 1884, pp. 27, 28.) 

And this gigantic work of simultaneous 
withdrawal of all the elements of govern- 
ment and reconstruction of a stable gov- 
ernment out of untried, raw materials, was 
to be carried out in a Mohammedan coun- 
try, larger than Germany, France, and 
Spain together,* by the mora/influence of 
a Christian, to whom all assistance was 
denied, in face of a successful revolt under 
a fanatic who appealed to the strongest 
passions of savage humanity — fanaticism 
and cupidity.. This was repeating the old 
Egyptian task of making bricks without 
straw with a vengeance. It was worse: 
Gordon was set to make ropes, and strong 
ones too, out of desert sand / 

But why, then, did Gordon accept such 
a mission, he who of all men should have 
best known the impossibility of carrying 
it out successfully? This is the question 
that perplexed me throughout my journey 
with him, and long after. I can only offer 
the following as an approximate answer : 
Gordon had already stated that to pro- 
claim abandonment was fatal, but when 
asked to go out, he was told that such was 
the determination of the government, and 
that he was the only man who could rescue 
the garrisons and soften the blow of sever- 
ance to the natives. Gordon had, contrary 
to popular notions about him, a very strong 
idea of subordination to authority, and in 
this as in other cases, when it was only a 
question of sacrificing himself, not others, 
he made the sacrifice. 

Gorden knew, and had stated, that the 
eastern Soudan was indispensable to the 
prosperity of Egypt; but he had a well- 
founded dislike to Egyptian government, 
and thought the Soudan should not be 
sacrificed for Egypt’s benefit. 

Yet although Gordon was committed to 
this policy of abandonment, and loyally 
endeavored to sae it out, he, even before 
entering the Soudan, was well aware of 
the danger and difficulty attending it, as 
he showed very clearly in a long despatch, 
dated Feb. 8th, 1884, from Abu Hamed 
(Egypt, 12, p, 132), of which no official 
notice appears to have been taken. In 
this he observes, “To disturb, if not an- 
nihilate this system” (of government) “at 
a moment’s notice would appear to me 
to hand over the country to complete 
anarchy.” After suggesting that Egypt 


_ Gordon’s memorandum of January 22nd, 
1 
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should continue to maintain its position 
as a suzerain power, but only with a moral 
controlling influence, Gordon adds: “I 
would therefore earnestly beg that evac- 
uation, but not abandonment, be the pro- 
gramme to be followed, and that the firman 
with which I am provided be changed 
into one recognizing moral control and 
suzerainty.” On February 27th, when at 
Khartoum, Gordon reported even more 
strongly against the policy of abandon- 
ment, stating that “ evacuation is impossi- 
ble until the government asserts its au- 
thority.” 

But Gordon was naturally of a very 
sanguine disposition, and he had just 
confidence in his own great power and 
influence over the Soudanese. “When I 
left I could say, no man could lift hand 
or foot in the land of the Soudan with- 
outme.” (Journals, p. 14.) He therefore 
thought it possible to carry out his in- 
structions under the three following sup- 
positions : — 

1. That the Mahdi was a cypher, and 
would;be easily disposed of by being made 
sultan of Kordofan. 

2. That the revolt was purely political, 
and would disappear on the abuses that 
had created it being abolished. 

3. That he would be able to form a con- 
federacy of sultans among the old fami- 
lies that governed in the Soudan before 
its conquest by Mehemet Ali. 

These three suppositions proved illu- 
sory, but Gordon thought he had always 
one great stay to rely upon, should all 
others fail. In his memorandum of Jan- 
uary 22nd, 1884, to her Majesty’s govern- 
ment General Gordon wrote: “I will carry 
out the evacuation, as far as possible, ac- 
cording to their (her Majesty’s govern- 
ment’s) wish to the best of my ability, and 
with avoidance, as far as possible, of all 
fighting.* I would however, hope that 
her Majesty’s government will give me 
their support and consideration should 
I be unable to fulfil all their expecta- 
tions.” 

How far this hope was justified let those 
judge who have read the sad story of 
Khartoum’s abandonment and fall in the 
journals in Sir Henry Gordon’s work, or 
in that ably compiled pamphlet, “Too 
Late.” 

There was one way, and one way only, 
by which the almost impossible task could 
have been carried out, a way which had 


* The charge that has been falsely brought against 
General Gordon of having commenced and caused the 
fighting has been so thoroughly refuted as to make it 
unnecessary for me to do more than refer to it. 
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the great advantage of freeing her Maj- 
esty’s government from all responsibility 
and of incurring no expense. That was 
by simply letting Gordon alone — giving 
him authority to stay as dictator or go 
away as he pleased.. But even this liberty 
was denied him. 

Gordon must often have thought of our 
conversation together about the incorpo- 
ration of the Congo with the equatorial 
provinces (or even with the eastern Sou- 
dan), and it acquires a fresh interest now 
that we hear of Emin Bey* having so 
gallantly held the equatorial province as 
Gordon’s lieutenant all this time. Who 
can say what might not have been the 
results to the future civilization of central 
Africa, had not Gordon been peremptorily 
forbidden to go to the Bahr Gazelle and 
equatorial provinces by telegram dated 
March 13th? (Egypt 12, p. 160.) 

That day (March 13th, 1884) was the day 
on which the battle of Tamai was fought, 
after which, at the price of much blood- 
shed, the road from Suakin to Berber was 
open for British or Indian troops, and the 
opportunity of rescuing Gordon, saving 
Berber and Khartoum, was actually within 
England’s grasp. Though not allowed 
the honor of being Gordon’s deliverer, 
though sorrowing with all England, and 


with the added grief of one who has lost 
a dear friend, I have yet some small con- 
solation in knowing that Gordon acquitted 
me of all unreadiness.or disinclination to 


advance to his rescue. (Gordon’s Jour- 
nals, p. 227.) 

On the 4th March, 1884, I received a 
congratulatory telegram in Arabic from 
Gordon after the action of El Teb (fought 
29th February, 1884), which ran nearly as 
follows : “ Pleased to hear captured Tokar 
and defeated the rebels. Stewart Pasha, 
Power British Consul, myself, and the 
inhabitants and Soudanese of Khartoum, 
congratulate you on your great success. 
I also send my regards to all the British 
troops, and hope very soon the entire 
Soudan may be pacified and contentment 
reign amongst the people as formerly.” 

But Gordon’s last word to me was a 
telegram in reply to one I had sent him, 
hoping that I might meet him on the road 
to Berber. It isdated 6th March : “ Stew- 
art and self delighted with your opinion 
[? suggestion]. Tell your men I am deeply 
obliged and helped by their gallant con- 
duct. Hope S.is all right with his minor 
tactics.” This last is a playful allusion 


* See the valuable and interesting paper on Emin 
Bey, in Livinc Acg No. 2223. 
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to my aide-de camp’s studies when going 
up the Nile, and it is pleasant to recall the 
fact that Gordon’s last word to me was a 
cheerful one. His last message to me 
was in his sad farewell letter of the 14th 
December, 1884 (given at p. 380. of 
“Events in the Life of Charles George 
Gordon,” by Sir Henry Gordon). 

Those last days at Khartoum must have 
been a time of terrible suffering. “1am 
very well, but very grey with the continual 
strain on one’s nerves,” wrote Gordon; 
but to him the greatest pain must have 
been to witness the sufferings of the pop- 
ulation from famine. It must also have 
been very bitter for him, with his warm 
heart longing for human sympathy, to be- 
lieve himself neglected and deserted as 
the days dragged on without any signs of 
relief. Yet had Gordon known how the 
great heart of England (I might almost say 
of civilized humanity) was beating for him 
in those days, when all eyes were strain- 
ing to catch the least ray of light through 
the dark curtain drawn round Khartoum ; 
had he known that so many eager spirits 
were struggling desperately with the baf- 
fling cataracts of the Nile in their gallant 
efforts to make up for delays caused by 
no fault of theirs; had he known of that 
daring plunge into the desert, with the glo- 
rious fights against overwhelming odds; 
had he known of ‘the final splendid effort 
to reach him, through countless perils, 
Gordon would not have felt himself and 
his followers neglected and abandoned. 

England need not grudge the treasure 
spent, nor even the blood of her gallant 
sons shed in such a cause. Though too 
late to save Gordon and Khartoum, it was 
something to have proved that England’s 
heart yet beat true. 

Her government had sent out this one 
man, amid universal acclamation, to res- 
cue the garrisons of the Soudan, and he, 
in his generous self-devotion, had under- 
taken to try to save them, 7#f Possible 
without fighting, trusting in return to the 
generous consideration and support of the 
government that had sent him. But in 
this he was disappointed ; and now this 
man, having inspired those about him with 
something of his own indomitable spirit, 
stood at bay surrounded by a formidable 
fanatical host, with certain famine before 
him if not speedily relieved, yet always 
trusting that his country would not desert 
him and those who had put their trust in 
him. And were we, his countrymen, to - 
stand idly by, like a crowd outside a gaol 
waiting for an execution, and were we to 
justify our inaction by saying with a 
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sneer that “ Gordon was not sent out to 
fight”? 

Better was it for England in that bitter 
hour to shed tears —even tears of blood 
— over her martyred hero! 

GERALD GRAHAM. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
LE NOMME wW. 


In the department of the Basses Pyré- 
nées in December, 1885, I temporarily 
lost my name. I became known as Le 
Nommé W. Thieves and murderers in 
that country are commonly designated 
in this way, and obtain consideration in 
plenty. Extenuating circumstances arise 
on their behalf, self-generated in a night 
like the mushrooms. But the crime of 
which my brother and I were accused 
was one that admitted of no palliation, 
the mere suspicion of which placed us at 
once beyond the pale of native sympathy ; 
converted a Procureur, who may at other 
times have been a gentleman, into a rough 
bureaucrat, and conjured up about us a 
Cadmean crop of revolvers and fetters. 
We were German spies. 

About the middle of that December we 
were at Pau. The early part of the win- 
ter in the district had been exceptionally 
mild. We had spent three weeks in ex- 
ploring the better-known passes and val- 
leys of the Hautes Pyrénées, and now 
proposed to make our way to Biarritz by 
a roundabout road through the forest of 
Iraty, a wild and interesting part of the 
French Basque country. Accordingly, we 
sent our heavy baggage by rail to Biar- 
ritz, and started ourselves after lunch on 
the 14th by train to Oloron, our equip 
ment consisting of a knapsack and light 
pack, a railway rug, two light overcoats, 
and two walking-sticks. The weather was 
fine and bright, though cold, and we were 
in high spirits, anticipating a delightful 
excursion. 

At Oloron station we sought out the 
diligence for Tardets. We intended to 
sleep that evening at this place on the 
outskirts of the forest, with a view to 
making an early start on foot next morn- 
ing. The diligence discovered, we put 
our slight baggage inside, and asked for 
two places. Then, learning that the vehi- 
cle would not leave the town for half an 
hour, we told the driver to pick us up by 
the way, and started blithely —unwitting 
lambs as we were —to stir our blood by 
a brisk walk along the road. This —ifa 





cabinet minister well acquainted with 
French manners is to be believed — this 
was the cause of all our woe! To pay for 
a ride and then to walk is a thing so for- 
eign to the thrifty French nature, that it 
might form the basis for an accusation of 
the most abominable crimes. We paid to 
ride; we walked. From that moment the 
eye of the French law saw in us German 
spies. 

Once clear of Oloron, we strode along 
merrily, noting the softer character of the 
landscape, and admiring the rolling hills 
and woods, until the diligence overtook 
us some two miles or so beyond the town, 

We stepped in, so far as I could after- 
wards remember, without hesitation, and. 
greeted our fellow-travellers cheerily. 
They were two—a farmer or peasant 
proprietor, and a bluff, ruddy, well-set-up 
man of middle height, wearing a cocked 
hat and uniform of dark blue faced with 
white, of the kind worn by the gerdarmes. 
He sported epaulettes, however, and a 
profusion of silver lace, with a decora- 
tion and medal, and a handsome sword; 
so that I did not set him down either 
as an ordinary gendarme (a conclusion to 
which my brother had come) or as that 
which he was in fact, a brigadier of that 
force. I did not know what he was, but 
on lighting a cigarette offered him one. 
He preferred a cigar, and declined. His 
companion, however, accepted my offer, 
and we fell into a desultory conversation. 
To what place were we going? What 
was our nationality? What cigarettes 
were they? Had we come from Pau? 
What was our purpose in visiting that 
part of the country? All these ques- 
tions our smart friend asked, and I, who 
had never been “ wanted,” answered with- 
out any suspicion that I was being inter- 
rogated with a purpose. We were En- 
glish, I said, travelling for pleasure, and 
going to Tardets; we had come from 
Pau; our cigarettes were of Egyptian 
manufacture. 

After this, wearied by the rattling of 
the omnibus and the strain which the use 
of a foreign tongue imperfectly known 
imposed, I was glad to fall into silence. 
I examined — these details are important 
— my letter-case to see if I had any gold- 
beater’s skin. And, my brother calling 
my attention to the sunset sky behind us, 
we speculated on the chance of the high- 
est peak in sight being the Pic du Midi 
d’Ossau, on whose shoulder, six thousand 
feet above the sea, we had been some 
weeks before. 

About five o’clock the diligence stopped 
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in the street of a small village. Near at 
hand, and apparently awaiting it, stood a 
gendarme. The brigadier, stepping out 
nimbly, exchanged, as I noticed, a word 
with him, and passed across the road. 
The gendarme came to the door. ‘“ Look 
here!” exclaimed my brother, “he has 
left this!” And taking upa smart leather 
satchel, which the brigadier had left in 
his place, he handed it to the gendarme, 
telling him that “the monsieur” had left 
it. 

“Thank you,” said the man civilly. 
“ Are you going to Tardets?” 

“Certainly !” we answered. 

“Then you descend here. 
dets.” 

We were astonished. We had not 
looked to be at Tardets before half past 
six. But we had nosuspicions, and thank- 
ing him cordially, we alighted. The gen- 
darme pointed out the inn, a very poor 
place, and we entered it with him; we 
were about to ask for a bedroom, when 
he intervened, opening the door of a room 
down-stairs, and inviting us by a gesture 
to enter. We did so, and saw immedi- 
ately that we had fallen intoatrap. Be- 
fore us, looking very stern and uncompro- 
mising, stood the brigadier; behind us 
we heard the door slammed to with un- 
necessary emphasis. 

“This is not Tardets, but Aramits,” 
the brigadier said harshly. “I wish to 
ask you some questions. If you answer 
them satisfactorily, you shall proceed on 
your journey, gentlemen.” 

Then he began by asking, as he sat 
down at the table before us, what was my 
name. _I told him, and that I had a pass- 
port, which I produced, not doubting that 
this would end the matter. Nothing of 
the kind! It was in English, and our 
inquisitor knew nothing of that language. 
Despite his decorations and coniletinn, 
he could not write with facility, could not 
spell at all, and I suspect could read but 
little. He pounced upon the word Maj- 
esty, and persisted for some time that 
that was my name. Then the passport, 
although countersigned for Spain and It- 
aly, bore no French visé. Rejecting it, 
therefore, he proceeded to put to me, ina 
tone which grew more loud and imperious 
each minute, a series of questions. He 
asked my name, nationality, and profes- 
sion; where I had entered France; how 
long I had been in the country; how long 
I proposed to stay in it; what was my 
object in travelling; where did I intend 
to sleep that night —the next — and the 
next? Then came my brother’s turn, our 


This is Tar- 
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inquisitor’s tone growing more bim-bam- 
bom-like each minute. He disregarded 
our protestations that he spoke too 
quickly, and that we did not understand 
all he said; and, telling us that we had 
spoken French excellently in the diligence, 
paid us the only compliment which passed 
at the interview. 

“Now, attend to me!” he cried pres- 
ently, passing from examination-in-chief 
to cross-examination. “Why did you, 
when you were about to enter the vehicle, 
show hesitation at sight of me —of me — 
the brigadier?” 

I laughed outright. The idea that I 
should shrink at sight of even a superin- 
tendent of police seemed to me, being an 
Englishman and not an official-ridden 
Frenchman, funny in the extreme. “I 
did not,” I said. 

“ Why did you tell me in the diligence 
that you were Belgians? Answer me 
that!” And he thumped the table. 

“It is not true. I did not tell you so.” 

“Very well!” in a menacing accent. 
“Why did you tell me that you were 
friends, not brothers?” 

_ “1 did not tell you so.” 

“What! You said you were Belgians. 
That is so?” 

“No! no! no!” 

*“* Where is the map which you consulted 
in the diligence ?” 

“T had no map in the diligence.” 

“ You took something from your pocket, 
and examined it. Produce it!” 

I handed to him a tiny packet contain- 
ing gold-beater’s skin. He looked at it 
curiously, almost fearfully. He consulted 
the gendarme upon it. He held it up to 
the light. Finally he put it carefully 
aside. 

“ And now the map! 
map, I say!” he roared, 

“The only map we have is an author- 
ized French map, that of the &at-major. 
But it is in the knapsack. We did not 
have it in the diligence. The knapsack 
was in the care of the driver.” 

“You had a pencil. You made a map 
of the country as you came?” 

“T had no pencil. I made no map. I 
do not draw.” 

“ You made signs.” 

At this I shrugged my shoulders, and 
exchanged a glance of wonder with my 
brother — making signs again, you see! 

“You looked behind you at the coun- 
ns he persisted doggedly. I told him 
what I have already set down respecting 
the sunset and the Pic du Midi. 

“* Why did you not speak to one another 


The 
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in French? Attend! Tell me that,” with 
another thump upon the table. 

“It is not our language. We speak it 
badly, and with difficulty.” 

“Chut! You understand it perfectly! 
You said you were travelling for your 
pleasure.” 

“ Yes, that is so.” 

“ But you said also that you were trav- 
elling for your health.” 

“Yes, that is so, too. Partly for pleas- 
ure and partly for health.” 

“ Are you wealthy?” 

“ No, I wish I were!” And so he con- 
tinued in an endless round of the same 
questions. I have set some of them down 
at length, because they convey an idea of 
the French system of examining the ac- 
cused ; and offer an example of the false 
assumptions, the deliberate traps, and the 
bullying tone by which the prosecution 
seek to extract either the truth, or some- 
thing that may weigh against the prisoner. 
At the end of three quarters. of an hour of 
this the brigadier announced himself to 
be dissatisfied. He must make an arrest. 

I protested loudly. I warned him that 
we were British subjects. I produced 


two letters d’indication addressed to a 
number of foreign bankers, and written in 


French. I showed him that the name en- 
graved upon my compass, knife-haft, and 
other things corresponded with that in the 
passport. I solemnly warned him — well, 
that we should not perish unavenged ; 
and I probably referred to Son Excellence 
?Ambassadeur de sa Majesté Britan- 
nique, honestly believing at the time in 
the efficacy of this conjuration. 

But he was not afraid of a name. He 
smiled a Napoleonic smile, and conducted 
us at once to the police-station. Here, in 
a little office, he wrote down his version 
of what we had said of ourselves, mingling 
with it, without distinguishing marks of 
any kind, his own evidence and his opin- 
ion of us generally. It may be imagined 
that the result was a very wonderful docu- 
ment; particularly as I took pity upon 
his incapacity, spelled some of the French 
words for him, and occasionally even 
wrote a sentence, or struck the pen 
through one which contained too gross a 
perversion of our statements. This done 
he took from us our money (for which he 
gave us a receipt) and our papers, watches, 
compasses, and walking-sticks ; our knap- 
sacks and pack also. But he did not 
search us, so that we retained our matches 
and cigarettes. With great difficulty I 
obtained leave to send a telegram to the 
vice-consul at Pau. 
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By this time it was about a quarter past 
six and quite dark. I anticipated that we 
should be lodged in the gendarmes’ quar- 
ters, and was peering about in no appre- 
hensive mood, when the brigadier bade us 
follow him. Guarded by two gendarmes 
we marched down-stairs to a yard at the 
back of the house. Facing us stood a 
small detached outhouse with two doors. 
It would have been in England a pig-sty, 
or a hen-house, or at best a neglected dog- 
kennel; but in France, and here, it was 
the lock-up of Aramits. The two doors 
were thrown open, the two gendarmes 
bowed, and, immenscly astonished, but 
too proud to complain or make a useless 
resistance, we stepped in and the doors 
were locked behind us. We were in 
prison; the prison surely of some wild, 
uncivilized country. 

Our cells were about eight feet long by 
four wide and eight high ; rough and mean 
beyond description. The walls and floor 
were of stones and trodden earth respec- 
tively, as we discovered when daylight 
came. At present we were in the dark; 
no fires, no lights! Windows proper 
there were none, though an oblong aper- 
ture over the door admitted light in the 
day, and air (cold or warm as luck might 
have it) at all times. A board covered 
by a frowsy, dark-colored blanket, and a 
pitcher in one case, a bucket in the other, 
formed the whole and only furniture in 
each cell. The sole alleviation of our dis- 
comfort lay in the fact that the partition 
between us was of rough planks, so that 
we could talk to one another—an ar- 
rangement, I fancy, not entirely matter of 
accident. 

A quarter of an hour later our doors 
were opened, and I was taken to my 
brother’s cell. One gendarme held a 
smoky, guttering conte; three others 
stood partly within and partly without the 
doorway, around which a dozen women 
and children clustered, peeping at us. 
Our dinner, some greasy soup, with bits 
of bread and cabbage floating in it, was 
produced; we had only one basin, but, 
thank heaven, a spoon apiece ; a lump of 
bread, and a bottle of thin, sour wine com- 
pleted the meal. Anxious not to seem 
cast down, we fell upon the horrid mess 
with apparent appetite, at intervals drink- 
ing toasts and bantering the police; and 
laughing very loudly at our own jokes. 
“Vive la République!” to which a glance 
round our cell gave point, was well re- 
ceived ; so was “ Le beau sexe;” but it 
was reserved for our third toast, ‘ Ma- 
dame la femme de M. le Brigadier!” to 
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bring down the house, the vicious em- 
phasis which we threw into our enemy’s 
name sending his subordinates into a 
frenzy of delight. The more they laughed 
—and the most taciturn face wore a grin 
—the more fluent grew our French, and 
the wilder our folly; and when we wound 
up by begging them to bring our hot water 
at eight and to see that our beds were well 
aired and our boots well varnished — when 
this was done, and we were back in our 
cells, we had at least the satisfaction of 
feeling that our entertainment had been 
as successful as unique; and that M. le 
Brigadier’s importance had not gained 
much at our hands. 

By the way, — “ Can we not,” my broth- 
er had asked, “sleep at the inn, if we pay 
for our room and for a room for a guard ?” 

“ No, it is out of the question,” was the 
decisive answer — twice given. 

At a quarter to seven our doors were 
locked, and were not again opened until 
eight o’clock next morning. For thirteen 
hours no one came nearus. They were 
thirteen hours of intense cold and misery, 
as may be understood when I say that the 
thermometer fell in that neighborhood on 
that night several degrees below freezing- 
point. My brother had fortunately been 
carrying our travelling-rug, and it had not 
been taken from him; yet he felt the cold 
severely. I had merely my walking-suit 
and a thin dust-coat. The frowsy blanket 
I at first put from me, shuddering at the 
least contact with it, and picturing the 
French tramp who had last used it. But 
necessity knows no daintiness; before 
morning I was hugging the blanket about 
me, and wishing that it were five times as 
thick. The night air poured in through 
the unglazed window, and through a dozen 
chinks and apertures besides. I did not 
get even ten minutes’ sleep; by five o’clock 
my feet were numbed, my teeth chattering, 
and my shoulders shaking. For very fear 
lest the cold should kill me then and there, 
I rose, and for three hours tramped up and 
down the cell unceasingly — two steps and 
a half each way; it was dreary work! 

Soon after eight the brigadier came in 
his shirt-sleeves, and let us out. For some 
time we had been loudly clamoring, and I 
think that he was alarmed on finding how 
cold the night had been; for he took us 
both to his room, and placed chairs for us 
before the wood fire which was burning in 
the great open fireplace. His wife and 
child were still in bed inthe room. He 
offered us a glass of Armagnac, and telling 
us he should take us early in the day to 
the procureur at Oloron, went down-stairs. 
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I have no doubt he did this last with a 
purpose. For almost immediately his 
wife, ignoring our presence, got up, and, 
after partly dressing herself, brought the 
child to the fire. She was a young woman, 
but thin and careworn. If it were not 
that wives in France have the upper hand, 
one would have said that Monsieur Bim- 
bam-bom began his bullying at home. She 
sat on the one side of the fire, dressing the 
child; we sat respectfully on the other, 
“ You say you are English, Is it not so?” 
she begins, pausing with an uplifted sock 
in her hand, and fixing us suddenly with 
her keen eyes. Wec coriully acquiesce, 
“You do not speak German?” “Nota 
word.” “Belgian?” “Most certainly 
not.” “But you have no papers,” she 
continues, shaking her head. ‘“ Papers? 
Oh dear, yes! Abundance of papers! Pa- 
pers signed by the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Chevalier de la Jarretiére, etc., etc.!” we 
cry. “No, you have no papers! Dear, 
dear me!” “No papers!” we repl 
warmly. “And if it be so? Dowe loo 
like brigands, madam ; thieves, madam?” 
“No, gentlemen!” And madam’s polite 
breeding interferes with her duties as as- 
sistant police-examiner; she cries, “Jon 
Dieu, non/” many times, and we are 
comforted. 

At nine o’clock the brigadier brought in 
atelegram. It was addressed to me, but 
he had opened it. The sender, the vice- 
consul at Pau, announced that he had 
telegraphed to the mayor of Aramits re- 
specting us. This second telegram was 
presently brought. It certified that we 
were harmless tourists, known to the vice- 
consul. Upon this the brigadier was so 
kind as to say that we should soon be 
permitted togo. I thought he meant that 
he would release us without taking us be- 
fore the procureur, and I replied sharply, 
“Our release is not the question now. 
We have a complaint to make.” 

“ Of what?” he asked. 

“Of the treatment we have received. 
~ was your turn yesterday ; it is ours to- 

ay. 

x What?” he roared. “I have gone 
out of my way to treat you well, and you 
threaten me? Take care! If you had 
not said that you were Belgians, this 
would not have iepeaned ig 


“ We did not say so!” we both cried. 
“You did!” he shouted. 
“We did not!” I retorted as loudly. 


“No! no! no! It is false!” And we 
stood glaring into one another’s eyes. I 
thought he was going to strike me. Over 
his shoulder I had a glimpse of his wife’s 
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frightened face, and the smiling gen- 
darmes in the doorway. Then he flung 
away with a torrent of oaths, leaving us to 
enjoy some bread and coffee, which we 
had been-allowed to order at the inn, and 
found delicious. We thought that now 
our troubles were over and our enemy’s 
beginning; but we reckoned without our 
host. Back presently came the brigadier, 
and sternly bade us follow him. He con- 
ducted us back to the cells, and locked us 
up — this time together. I fear we looked 
a little foolish. 

So from half past nine until about 
twelve we kicked our heels in my cell. It 
was in vain that we asked for water, that 
we might wash, and for our knapsack, that 
we might brush our hair, and so forth. 
The gendarmes visited us from time to 
time, but it was for other things than 
these —in part to see if even yet we 
would vary our story, and partly, I think, 
to gather our intentions. I made mine 
plain. I was sorry, I said, for the briga- 
dier’s wife and child; for himself — well, 
it was a pity that so promising a career 
should end thus miserably. And I drew 
a moral from the story. “Too much 
zeal!” I concluded sadly, “too much 
zeal!” My words, no doubt, were car- 


ried straight to the person concerned, and 


J think — yes, still I think —that under 
the bluff, stern exterior he showed us to 
the end, there was a heart quivering like 
a jelly. 

At noon they let us out to eat a sub- 
stantial luncheon in the sunny yard. Of 
course we paid for our chicken and claret, 
in spite of which it was wonderful how 
cheerful we grew as the warmth stole 
through us. The gendarmes, moreover, 
were civil and kindly. In the midst of 
our meal a visitor came upon the scene in 
the shape of the curé of the parish —a 
young man, thin and ascetic-looking, but 
with a pleasant smile. I suppose he had 
come to see us in the ordinary course of 
his duties, for, after saluting us, he said, 
“My sons, this is sad! I trust that it will 
be a warning to you for the future.” Now 
that was not at all the light in which we 
were looking at the matter, and I told him 
so very quickly. His perplexity, as we 
detailed our story and showed the cells in 
which we had spent the night (“At the 
Hotel de la Poste one night,” commented 
a gendarme sympathetically, “here the 
next!”) was most amusing. But when 
we went on to explain our intentions in 
regard to the brigadier, he took us up. 
“Revenge, my sons, is an empty thing,” 
he said gravely 
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“But the cells were cold, my father, 
very cold last night,” I replied. 

“TItis true. Yet let it pass. You will 
go far away and forget it. You think 
much of it now, but viewed from afar it 
will seem a small thing.” 

“Perhaps. At present I say with St. 
Paul, Civis Romanus sum, and I will not 
go out privily.” 

He pricked up his ears. 
Latin!” he exclaimed. 

I told him that I had been at Oxford; 
and was amused to find that this gave him 
a graver opinion of the wrongs we had 
suffered than ali my complaints. He 
made another pilgrimage to the cells; he 
shrugged his shoulders inimitably; and 
then, perching himself upon a wall, talked 
tous for sometime. He had a knowledge 
of English politics most surprising in a 
man stationed in that obscure village, and 
was altogether a charming specimen of a 
charming class. 

At two we were ordered to make ready 
to start. The brigadier ostentatiously 
loaded his revolver and charged us to 
make no attempt at escape. He also 
directed us to carry our baggage. We 
declined; he blustered. In the end, the 
gendarme who accompanied him agreed 
to carry the knapsack, and we took up the 
lesser articles. I noticed that every per- 
son, gentle or simple, whom we met on 
the road, saluted the brigadier, while he 
ignored many of their greetings. He was 
a little king in his district; justice of the 
peace as well as superintendent of police ; 
and to me at that momenta standing argu- 
ment in his arrogance for our resident 
county magistrates. In France such men 
are wanting, or have no power. There is 
no one to check official arbitrariness, or 
to come between the executive and the 
people. 

Ata bridge half-way between Aramits 
and Oloron, the brigadier of the latter 
place met us and took charge of us, giv- 
ing our old enemies, from whom we here 
parted, a written receipt for us. In one 
respect we had cause to regret the 
change; our new master bade us carry 
the luggage; we demurred. Thereupon 
he produced a long chain with handcuffs 
at each end. “You can make your 
choice,” he said, “either take up the bag- 
gage and carry it, or repeat your refusal. 
In the latter case we shall handcuff you, 
chain you together, and force you to carry 

This he said without a trace of pas- 
sion; and, being quite sure that he would 
keep his word, my brother took up the 


“You know 
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knapsack and I the rug and coats. After 
the night we had spent we were in any- 
thing but good condition; and it was not 
without difficulty, that, thus burdened, we 
walked the remaining distance, over four 
miles, to Oloron. At the time we were 
treated in this way, the police, it will be 
remembered, had the vice-consul’s: tele- 
gram in their possession, and knew that 
we were English tourists. On our ar- 
rival at Oloron we were taken to the 
house of the procureur. He was not at 
home, and we proceeded to his public 
office. I believe that our arrest had been 
noised abroad, for the streets were full of 
~people, who stood and watched our little 
procession go by. No one was uncivil 
to us, though we heard the words espions 
allemands freely exchanged; yet the or- 
deal of passing, burdened as we were, and 
in custody, under the eyes of hundreds of 
Frenchmen, was not to our English taste. 

The procureur received us in a moder- 
ately large room, in the middle of which 
we were told to stand, while he sat at an 
ordinary writing-table. The police ar- 
ranged themselves behind us, and round 
the room sat a number of men whom I 
judged to be respectable inhabitants of 
the town. I at once asked to be furnished 
with an interpreter, saying that I had had 


only too much experience of the danger of 
answering questions in a language imper- 


fectly knowa. Unfortunately I had well 
conned the sentences in which I expressed 
this, and my glibness defeated my object. 
The procureur, a tall, dark, harsh-voiced 
man, politely assured me that I spoke 
French sufficiently well, and, save for the 
aid which one of the gentlemen present 
who spoke a little English gave us, we 
fought our own battle. Here, at any rate, 
I thought, we shall get justice. And at 
first all went well. I need not give the 
magistrate’s questions, which were not 
many. There was abundant evidence of 
our nationality and identity, and with little 
loss of time he gave his decision. We 
were free, we might go. 

Upon this I stated that I wished to lay 
a formal complaint against the brigadier 
of Aramits. I submitted (1) that we had 
about us sufficient papers of identity, and 
that therefore the arrest was illegal from 
the first; (2) that if the arrest and deten- 
tion were in themselves legal, they were 
attended by circumstances of illegal and 
unnecessary severity. 

What passed upon this I give in detail, 
because it may make the position clear to 
other travellers in France, and solve in 
some degree a vexed question. “Very 
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well,” was the procureur’s answer, “I un- 
derstand. Then firstly where are your 
papers, if you please ?” 

“T had a British Foreign-Office pass- 
port which identified me.” , 

“It bore no French visé, and was with- 
out weight here on that account.” 

“Do I understand then,” I asked 
slowly, “that it it is absolutely necessary 
for every Englishman travelling in France 
to have a passport countersigned by the 
French authorities ?” 

“It is absolutely necessary,” was his 
answer.” 

“ And yet,” I cried, “ there are hundreds 
of Englishmen at Pau, and you know that 
there are not ten such passports among 
them ail. But I leave that. There is my 
banker’s lettre d’indication.” 

“It is a foreign recommendation on the 
same footing as your passport.” 

“ Not at all! The bankers who sign it 
are French as well as English bankers.” 

That clearly puzzled him, and he spoke 
awhile with his clerk: finally, “It is 
printed, not written,” he said. 

I laughed aloud. As a fact, my name, 
the essential part of the document, was 
written, but I missed that point. I aban- 
doned under protest my first head of com- 
plaint, and passed on to the treatment we 
had received. To this his sole answer 
was that it was unlucky for us that we 
had been arrested at Aramits and not at 
Oloron, where there was a comfortable 
prison. It was our misfortune, not the 
gendarmes’ fault ; they had only done their 
duty. As for an apology, he would not 
assist us to any form of one. “If,” he 
concluded harshly, his patience worn thin 
by my importunity, “you think you have 
cause for complaint, go to your ambassa- 
dor!” 

“We will!” we cried with one voice, 
and gave up the fight for that time. Our 
money — less the cost of telegram, lunch- 
eon, and breakfast —and papers were re- 
turned to us. Our volunteer interpreter 
kindly told us that there was a train just 
starting for Pau; and another gentleman 
undertaking to show us the way to the 
station, we left M. le Procureur with less 
ceremony than haste. Once in the train, 
I lay back in my corner of the carriage 
fairly exhausted, and morally depressed 
beyond belief by the continuous bullying 
to which we had been subjected. 

Our first impulse was to keep the whole 
matter to ourselves ; but friendly greetings 
and a good dinner at our hotel put us in 
heart again. We sent a brief epitome of 
the story to the newspapers, and raised 
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our bitter cry before the ambassador. 
In the iesen, oth from Lord Lyons and 
Sir John Walsham, who at the time was 
his representative, we received most cour- 
teous treatment. But, unfortunately, we 
have never got farther than that, although 
Mr. Addison, Q.C., member of Parliament 
for Ashton under-Lyne, asked a question 
in the House on the matter, and the gov- 
ernment expressed themselves dissatisfied 
with the French minister’s explanations. 

True, we have been informed that the 
chief officer of gendarmes in the district 
has privately called upon the vice-consul 
at Pau to express his regret; and that 
the brigadier at Aramits has been pun- 
ished by some days’ detention—not, I 
fear, in his own cells. But no public apol- 
ogy has been made at Oloron, in the news- 
papers, or elsewhere ; no public reprimand 
has been administered. Nay, the very 
document from which I learn this, states 
that the indiscretion of the police was 
palliated by the suspects’ conduct; and 
goes on to narrate a pure fiction, to the 
effect that on the day of our arrest we 
retired under surveillance into a wood 
with certain instruments, and did very 
dreadful things indeed ! 

STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


From The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
THE INDIAN BOURBONS. 


It has probably occurred to others, as 
it has to the writer of these lines, that 
many interesting pages of Indian history 
might be written by competent persons 
who, with leisure and inclination, had per- 
mission to search and analyze the records 
and other memorials in the possession of 
the descendants of those adventurers who, 
forsaking their homes in England, France, 
and Italy, sailed to India and entered the 
service of the Moghul emperor, Mahom- 
medan satraps, or Rajput and Mahratta 
chieftains, during the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. Some 
of these wanderers were men of noble 
birth, and many by their ability, indomi- 
table energy, intrepidity, and military gen- 
ius, carved out for themselves careers in 
the land of their adoption, and thus be- 
came, in a minor degree, makers of his- 
tory and shapers of the destinies of its 
peoples. The history of their lives should 
therefore add many a moving tale of ad- 
venture to Indian story. 

Among these gallant spirits not the 
least distinguished was the founder of the 
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Indian branch of the Bourbon family, a 
section of which has been settled in the 
independent native State of Bhopal since 
the end of the last century, giving to the 
service of its rulers a succession of shrewd 
councillors and valiant soldiers. 

Upon the death of Madame Dulhin, the 
aged widow of Balthasar Bourbon, the 
son of the first settler in Bhopal, circum- 
stances arose which made it desirable, 
and possible, to institute an inquiry into 
the ancient history of the family. As in- 
vestigation proceeded the records were 
found to be few and the traditions ob- 
scure; furthermore, no trace could be 
found of that family history, said to have 
been compiled in the eighteenth century, 
and carried by a priest to Goa for safety 
during the turbulent years towards the 
close of that century. It has been there- 
fore out of very scanty materials that the 
meagre sketch of the family has been pre- 
pared which forms the basis of the follow- 
ing narrative. Imperfect as it is, it is not 
without public interest. 

In the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury (1560) John Philip Bourbon, of Na- 
varre, who was a member of the younger 
branch of the family of Henry IV., sailed 
for India, having, tradition relates, been 
obliged to leave France because he killed 
a relative of high position ina duel. He 
landed at Madras, a priest and two friends 
accompanying him. The two latter died 
on the voyage; the priest remained in 
Madras, but fokn Philip Bourbon, sailing 


on to Bengal, went thence to Delhi and 
sought an interview with the emperor 


Akbar. On hearing of the high rank of 
the exile, the emperor sent for him, and, 
being interested in his story, treated him 
with much favor and distinction, eventu- 
ally appointing him to a post at his court. 

Not long afterwards, the emperor, be- 
ing much pleased with his courtly bearing 
and conduct, and desiring to retain his 
services, offered him in marriage the lady 
Juliana, sister of the emperor’s Christian 
wife, who, on account of her skill and 
knowledge of the European system of 
medicine (yunauz), had charge of the 
health of the imperial ladies. This mar- 
riage was duly solemnized, whereupon the 
emperor conferred upon his brother-in- 
law the title of nawab, and placed the 
imperial seraglio under his care, and the 
Lady Juliana was included in the select 
band of the “imperial sisters.” 

To understand more fully the impor- 
tance and difficulties of the appointment 
conferred upon the young French noble- 
man, it is well to call attention to the 
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statement in the Ain-i-Akbari, that the 
imperial harem resided in a palace of im- 
mense size, and numbered five thousand 
women, to each of whom a separate suite 
of apartments was assigned. This hon- 
orable office remained in the possession 
of the family until the sack of Delhi by 
Nadir Shah in the year 1737. The fam- 
ily, however, must have also resided for 
a time at Agra, because the building now 
occupied by the Catholic Mission press 
is said to have been the first Christian 
church and, according to family tradition, 
was founded by Lady Juliana. 

John Philip’s elder son Saveille is said 
to have married a lady named Allemaine 
in the year 1600, but this Saveille was 
probably the founder’s grandson, whose 
eldest son, Alexander, married a Miss 
Robertson in 1640, and his elder son again, 
Anthony, married the daughter of Yakoob 
Khan, a relative of the ruling house in 
Afghanistan, and a convert to Christian- 
ity. Yakoob held a high post at Delhi, 
with the title of nawab. This marriage 
took place in 1670; seven children were 
born, four sons and three daughters, 
named respectively, Francis, Anthony, 
Salvador, Saveille, Mary, Catherine, and 
Isabel. Francis, born in 1680, married an 
Armenian lady, a relative of his own, in 
the year 1710; he was the officer in charge 
of the imperial seraglio when Delhi was 
sacked, and with his family narrowly es- 
caped the massacre in which it is reported 


that one hundred and twenty-five thousand 


of the citizens were slain. Francis took 
refuge in the fort of Sirghur, situated 
within the Jaghir, possessed by the family 
since Akbar’s time, and a dependency of 
the native State of Nurwur, the rajah of 
which, it is said, had up to that period 
held the Bourbons in much esteem. 

Francis Bourbon having lost his post 
on account of the dispersion of the se- 
raglio and also valuable property plun- 
dered at Delhi, sought the rajah’s special 
protection. He was permitted to collect 
in the town of Sirghur all the members 
of the Bourbon family, said to have at 
that time numbered three hundred souls. 
They resided there in safety for many 
years ; his son Francis, who had married 
in 1732 a De Silva, also lived here after 
his father’s death. To him was born Pe- 
dro, Saveille, and Salvador. 

When he was sixty years of age, in 
1778, a great calamity befell the family, 
which nearly caused its extinction. The 
rajah of Nurwur, determining to obtain 
the possessions of his powerful feudatory, 
caused the massacre of all the members of 
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the family in Nurwur, and attacked the 
fort of Sirghur with its dependent town 
where the head of the house was residing, 

On the arrival of the rajah’s force, 
Francis and his youngest son Salvador 
hastily collected a small party of relatives 
and retainers, and sallied forth, but he and 
his son being killed, his adherents were 
defeated, and the town and fort fell into 
the hands of the enemy; but not before 
Salvador’s son, of the same name, escaped 
with his mother and two or three of the 
younger children. He was only twenty 
_— of age, but he managed to convey 

is charge to Gwalior, where they found 
safety with the Christian families at that 
place. 

In the year 1780 Gwalior was taken by 
Colonel Popham ; Salvador, being in great 
straits, appeared before that officer and 
related the misfortunes that had overtaken 
his family, telling him that his mother, 
himself, and two or three little children 
were the only survivors. The general 
pitied his situation and promised him a 
grant of two villages from the Gwalior 
State, and a house in Gwalior. The fam- 
ily now being settled, Salvador’s mother 
— whose maiden name was Bervette — 
advised her son to go to Bhopal, and seek 
service from the Begum Mamola, of whose 
ability and generosity she had heard. He 
took her advice, and was fortunate enough 
to find favor in the eyes of the begum, 
and so long as she lived remained in her 
service. On her death, not long after- 
wards, he was obliged to fly to Gwalior. 
In the year 1796, Wuzeer Mahomed Khan, 
the minister who succeeded Chote Khan, 
who had assassinated his mistress at the 
instigation of her husband, recalled Sal- 
vador, and appointed him commander of 
the forces then actively employed in de- 
fending the territory against the inroads 
of the Mahrattas and Pindari predatory 
horse. In this duty he was aided by his 
cousin Pedro, who, now grown up, was 
the elder of the children saved from the 
Sirghur massacre. 

Before detailing the events in the life 
of Salvador and his descendants, a sketch 
of Pedro’s family history is not inappro- 
priate here. 

Pedro’s son Anthony married Miss 
Francis, and was at an early age appointed 
to a command in the cavalry. He served 
on several occasions with distinction, es- 
pecially during the mutinies. He died in 


| 1876, leaving a widow known as Madame 


Bourbon and four unmarried daughters, 
who are at present in straitened circum- 
Anthony’s half-brother John, 
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married a lady of the house of the begum 
Sumroo, of Sirdhana, whose service he 
entered. He had three sisters, Francesca, 
Louisa, and Juliana; the elder married a 
Mr. Francis, who was also of the house 
of Sirdhana ; the two younger married and 
settled in Lucknow. Captain Anthony 
Bourbon’s elder daughter Mary, also, mar- 
ried a Mr. Manuel, a Eurasian pleader of 
the same place. 

Reverting now to Salvador, whose de- 
scendants, up to the death of Madame 
Dulhin, enjoyed a large estate in Bhopal : 
for some years he and the ministers suc- 
cessfully resisted the ever-recurring at- 
tacks of the Mahrattas; but at last, Scin- 
dia and the Bhonsla Rajah of Nagpoor 
resolved to combine their forces for the 
purpose of crushing Bhopal in revenge 
for their defeats. Jugwa Babu and Sadik 
Ali Khan were appointed commanders 
respectively of the Gwalior and Nagpoor 
armies ; and in the year 1812 the combined 
forces, numbering eighty-two thousand 
men (Scindia fifty-two thousand and Nag- 
poor thirty thousand), invaded the State 
and demanded the surrender of the forts 
and city. 

The town of Bhopal was defended on 
its southern face by a deep lake, on the 


west by the fort of Fatahgarh, and on the 
north and east by a high wall, connecting 


it with the citadel. The bulk of the 
Bhopal army having been dispersed by 
the enemy, there remained for the defence 
of the city little over three thousand men, 
but incited by the heroic bearing and 
bravery of the minister and Salvador, the 
greater number of the male population 
joined in the defence of their town; in- 
deed, it is recorded that even the women 
and children performed deeds of heroism 
in defence of their homes. 

The siege had been endured for a 
period of six months, and the garrison 
and citizens were reduced to great straits 
for want of provisions, when they were 
unexpectedly relieved by cholera attack- 
ing the enemy which caused the dispersion 
of the besiegers. 

The maharajah Scindia, enraged at the 
great losses suffered by his troops, owing 
to the stubborn resistance they met with, 
ordered a second invasion of Bhopal, 
this time under his famous general John 
Baptiste Fanthome, with instruction to 
level the city to the ground should resist- 
ance again be offered. 

Wuzeer Mahomed Khan, foreseeing that 
a second siege could not be withstood, sent 
Salvador to meet the invading general on 
the frontier, for the purpose of gaining 
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time sufficient to allow of the intercession 
of the British, whose aid had been in- 
voked through Colonel Ochterlony, at that 
time resident at Delhi. Salvador Bour- 
bon and John Baptiste Fanthome met, and 
the latter consented to stay operations 
until further orders ; it is related that dur- 
ing the interview the two commanders 
exchanged turbans, after the manner of 
the country, saying, “‘ We are both sons of 
France, whe should we fight ?— let us be 
friends.” The British government sub- 
sequently intervened and the city was 
saved. 

In the mean while, hordes of Pindari 
horse having attacked the State on its 
southern border, the minister and his 
Christian commander had to provide 
against this fresh danger. They at once 
collected troops and marched against the 
enemy, who were besieging the forts of 
Sewas and Chepanir, relieved these places, 
and after clearing the frontier, the minis- 
ter despatched Salvador to Nagpoor on a 
mission of peace and friendship to the 
rajah of that place. Through the good 
offices of Mr. Jenkins, the resident, he was 
successful; but unfortunately during his 
absence, his patron, the minister, died of 
fever; not, however, before he had con- 
ferred upon Salvador a landed estate of 
the value of Rs. 12,000 a year in perpetu- 
ity, as an acknowledgment of his great 
services to Bhopal. 

Salvador did not long enjoy his hard- 
earned reward ; he died shortly afterwards 
and was succeeded in the estate by the 
younger of his two sons, Balthasar; the 
elder son Pascola receiving a separate 
maintenance in land of the value of 
Rs. 1,500 per annum. 

Notwithstanding that Ghous Mahomed 
Khan was the rightful nawab, the late 
minister’s younger son, Wuzeer Mahomed, 
was elected ruler of the State of Bhopal. 
He at once appointed Balthasar Bourbon 
his minister, and sent him on a mission to 
General Adams, who was marching near 
Bhopal in command of a force acting 
against the Pindaris. Instructing him to 
use his best efforts to execute a treaty 
between the British government and the 
State, and to obtain this important conces- 
sion, Balthasar volunteered to bring a con- 
tingent of Bhopal troops to serve with the 
British. His services were accepted, and 
the nawab Wuzeer Mahomed, to defray 
the cost, raised thirty-one lacs of rupees 
by mortgaging the family jewels. Bal- 
thasar, thus well equipped with horse and 
foot, served the British with distinction, 
accompanying the general as far as Kotah. 
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By this timely aid, Balthasar Bourbon won 
for the State, not only the long-sought-for 
treaty, but also five Purgunnahs and the 
fort of Islamnugger. To this document, 
executed in the year 1818, Balthasar’s 
name appears as representing the Slate. 
About a year subsequent to this event, 
the nawab Wuzeer Mahomed Khan was 
accidentally shot. He left a young widow, 
the late Kudsia Begum, and a daughter, a 
baby in arms, the Tate Secunder Begum. 
The Kudsia’s youth (she had only ‘been 
married two years), her good looks, and 
unprotected position, surrounded as she 
was by factions and pretenders to the 
throne, would doubtless have caused much 
embarrassment, ending possibly in civil 
war, had it not been for the tact and skill 
of the minister Balthasar Bourbon. He 
for eight years carried on the administra- 
tion so wisely and so well, that in the year 
1828 Mr. Maddock, then agent to the 
governor-general, attested with his signa- 
ture a sunnud, conferring a fresh jaghir, 
or landed estate, upon Balthasar from the 
young Kudsia Begum, of the value of 
Rs. 34,000 per annum in perpetuity (a 
property which at Madame Dulhin’s death 
had increased in value to 80,000 Rs.). 
Not long afterwards, Balthasar’s ser- 
vices were again required in the field, 


against a rebellious member of the ruling 
family, who aspired to the hand of the 
young Secunder Begum, and who tried to 


seize her person. He effectually defeated 
this attempt, and remained minister and 
the chosen councillor of the ruler, till his 
death at the comparatively early age of 
forty-three, leaving an only son named 
Sebastian; who, though not born in wed- 
lock, was recognized by the family and the 
State as his father’s successor. 
Balthasar’s wife was a daughter of a 
Captain Johnstone of the Bengal army, 
but there were no children by this mar- 
riage. There is an interesting story in 
connection with thislady. It appears that 
Captain Johnstone married a Pathan lady 
of Delhi; it is said, related to the impe- 
rial house ; who, when her son was sent 
to be educated in England, fearing she 
* might also be robbed of her only remain- 
ing child, a daughter, fled for protection 
to relatives in Hyderabad, and was resid- 
ing there with her daughter when a mis- 
sion was sent from Bhopal by the begum, 
to seek for a wife for Balthasar. The girl 


was at this time eleven years of age, and | 


she being selected, mother and daughter 
proceeded to Bhopal, where the marriage 
took place in 1821. This lady, subse- 
quently known by the honorific name of 


THE INDIAN BOURBONS. 


Madame Dulhin (or the lady bride), has 
told the writer how for some years her 
mother, Mrs. Johnstone, feared to make 
inquiries about her son, but that later, 
when her husband died, she and also Ma- 
dame Dulhin made many ineffectual 
efforts to trace him. 

After her husband’s death, Madame 
Dulhin, with her adopted son, Sebastian, 
accompanied the Kudsia Begum and her 
daughter Secunder, when they were 
obliged, by the threats of the latter’s hus- 
hen the nawab Jehangheer, to take ref- 
uge in the fort of Islamnugger. She 
remained with these ladies during all the 
trying years that followed, until the death 
atta hangheer released them in 1844. The 
present ruler of Bhopal, the shah Jehan 
Begum, was born in Islamnugger shortly 
after the ladies fled to that place, and Ma- 
dame Dulhin made the young princess her 
special charge, remaining on terms of in- 
timacy with her till her death. 

As the young heir of the Bourbons grew 
to manhood, he was treated by the Secun- 
der, who became regent for her daughter, 
with great kindness; and his education 
was specially cared for. Her first act, on 
being appointed regent, was to restore to 
the family the lands confiscated by the 
nawab Jehangheer, in revenge for their 
attachment to the ladies. She retained 
Madame Dulhin and her son constantly 
about her court. 

Sebastian Bourbon, who is now fifty- 
seven years of age, married a Miss Ber- 
nard, daughter of Captain Bernard, of 
Sirdhana. She is a cousin, by her moth- 
er’s side, of the Filose family, who are in 
the service of the maharajah Scindia, and 
are collateral descendants of General John 
Baptiste Fanthome, already mentioned. 
After his marriage the Secunder Begum 
appointed him to the command of a force 
sent against rebellious members of her 
house, who had joined her Gond subjects 
in mutinous acts. Sebastian was severely 
wounded in this action. 

The history of the family in Bhopal has 
now been carried up to the year 1857, 
and it was in this year that the Bhopal 
Bourbons rendered the Secunder Begum 
such valuable service, by their courage, 
fidelity, and steadfast bearing, that this 
lion-hearted woman was enabled to sup- 
press all attempts at rebellion within her 
State; although the mutineers were coun- 
| tenanced by members of her own family. 
| When affairs reached a crisis, and Se- 
| cunder feared the green standard of the 
| faith would be raised among her wavering 
i troops, she, accompanied bv Sebastian 
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rode to the military parade ground in the 
suburb of Jehangirabad, and, at once ap- 
pealing to the cupidity and loyalty of her 
troops, issued to each soldier a golden 
mohur, and made them a spirited ha- 
rangue, promising them honor in the field 
against the enemies of the British, and 
declared publicly that she would never 
survive their disloyalty. At the same 
time, she took the precaution of appoint- 
ing Sebastian Bourbon captain of the city 
and its gates, replacing the guards at the 
palace by Christian soldiers, members of 
the family ; and she placed herself in close 
and confidential communication with the 
political agent at Sehore, twenty miles off, 
where the Bhopal contingent of artillery, 
horse, and foot, though officered by Brit- 
ish officers, was in a state of mutiny. 

On the arrival of Colonel Durand with 
the fugitives from Indore, at Sehore, the 
Secunder was able to render him great 
assistance in conveying the women and 
children to a place of safety at Hoshanga- 
bad. The party were convoyed by her 
own troops, as the contingent could not 
be trusted ; and they were advised to pass 
by Echarwar, the chief place on Madame 
Dulhin’s estate, which was administered 
and held by amember of the family. This 
officer escorted them to Hoshangabad, and 
was able, with the assistance of the be- 
gum’s confidential officials whom she sent 
with Colonel Durand, to defeat a base 
plot for the massacre of the party, hatched 
by some members of the Mahomedan es- 
cort. Thus again, at a time of need, the 
Bourbons rendered valuable service to the 
State they served. 

The history of the family up to the 
present time is now concluded. It will be 
seen how intimately of late years it has 
been connected with the course of events 
in Bhopal; so much so, that one cannot 
be told without the other being noted. 
Their later story furnishes a sketch of 
Bhopal history for the last three-quarters 
ofacentury. The fidelity of the Bourbons 
is not more admirable than the generous 
acknowledgments and rewards bestowed 
upon them by the chiefs they served were 
honorably acquired. 

There only remains to add a few lines 
with reference to their present position in 
the community, and the change that has 
been effected in their customs and habits 
owing to long settlement in India. Their 
circumstances, by the reduction of their 
landed property, since the death of Ma- 
dame Dulhin, are not nearly so flourishing 
as they used to be; but there are hopes 
that their former position may be partly 
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restored. Intermarriage with individuals 
of Oriental race appears by this history to 
have in no way detracted fom either their 
mental or physical capacity, though it has 
darkened their complexions. Since their 
settlement in Bhopal, and probably long 
before, they have found it necessary to 
assume the social customs and costume 
of their Moslem masters. They seclude 
their women from the public gaze, and all 
wear the Mahomedan dress. This may 
be necessary ina city like Bhopal, but it 
is not without its embarrassments; for 
instance, a short while ago, the present 
head of the family failed in his efforts to 
marry his two sons to members of the 
Gardiner family of Lucknow, on account 
of the aversion of the young women to 
adopt European customs. The members 
of the family bear Moslem names in addi- 
tion to theirown. This extends even to 
the women, and is the result of the close 
intimacy between the family and the rulers. 
The kindly solicitude of the latter, and the 
friendly relations between Moslem and 
Christian, are honorable to both, and prob- 
ably in no other city in India, can be seen 
professors of these two faiths living in 
such amity, that, on occasion of their re- 
spective feasts and festivals, they eat and 
drink together. 

For twelve years, a Catholic priest, the 
late Father Norbed, lived at Bhopal as 
resident chaplain to the Bourbons, and 
was supplied with funds sufficient to build 
a church by the late Madame Dulhin. It 
is situated without the walls of the city, in 
the suburb of Jehangirabad, and is capa- 
ble of holding a congregation of three 
hundred persons ; near it is a pavilion for 
the members of the family when they 
come to service. On Sundane and féte 
days a part of the chancel is curtained for 
the women, few of whom sit in the nave. 
The Christians number about one hundred 
and fifty, and there are few more interest- 
ing sights to be seen than this isolated 
Catholic community, worshipping together 
in their own church, in the midst of an 
alien race and creed, not only unmolested, 
but with perfect freedom. 

W. KINCAID. 


From The Month. 
THE HIGHLANDS OF SAN PAULO. 


“ THERE are divers birds that fly away 
when storms and winter come, one of 
those birds am I,” said Fleckno, a Catho- 
lic traveller to Brazil in the year 1640. 
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It was a lovely spring morning in Sep- 
tember when we arrived at Santos, aboard 
the R.M.S. Elbe, having made the run 
from Montevideo in three days. The 
city is about five miles from the sea, up a 
tidal river, the bar of which has obtained 
a bad reputation from repeated ship- 
wrecks. About midway between the 
mouth and the city we passed an old fort, 
which in the time of the buccaneers ex- 
changed many a shot with the pirates of 
those days. The river spreads into a lake 
in front of Santos, and on the opposite 
side wooded mountains rise up from the 
water, dotted here and there with a cottage 
or farmhouse. 

On landing we found Santos a place 
of much business, the streets admirabl 
paved and clean, with tramways in all 
directions. These tramways carried no 
passengers, but only coffee, and the prin- 
cipal street contained numerous great 
warehouses filled with coffee, the aroma 
of which was very delicious. It surprised 
us to see no English, French, or Italian 
names over the shop-doors or warehouses ; 
they all seemed Portuguese, and yet to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century 
some English merchants were amongst 
the founders of the place. We entered a 
church near the Government House, dedi- 
cated to St. Catherine, which was small 
but clean, and containing a clay statue of 
the saint with oyster shells sticking to it. 
There is a remarkable story connected 
with this statue; it appears that in 1591 
the buccaneer Cavendish sacked the town 
while the people were at mass, and plun- 
dered the church, taking this statue, which 
being of little value he threw into the bay, 
where it lay for more than one hundred 
years. The anger of Heaven seemed to 
overtake Cavendish, for on the same voy- 
age, on the way home, he died of a broken 
heart because, in the words of the histo- 
rian, “dissensions and disaster marked 
the rest of the voyage ; two of his vessels, 
the Desire and the Roebuck, deserted 
from him, and the Brazilians killed and 
captured a number of his men under 
Commodore Knyvet.” 

On a hill over the city is a most pictur- 
esque-looking convent, but we could not 
obtain mules to make the ascent, for it 
rained so heavily in the morning that the 
mule-owners said the road would be un- 
safe, being too slippery. 

Santos is a place which has advanced 
greatly, and is much indebted to British 
enterprise, in the form of the San Paulo 
railway and the sanitary improvements. 
It still suffers at times from yellow fever. 
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The population may be thirty or forty 
thousand souls. We did not see any signs 
of poverty. The distinguished traveller 
Captain (now Sir Francis) Burton was 
consul here during some years, and set 
out from here on his great canoe voyage 
down the San Francisco River, which is 
the Mississippi of Brazil; he followed its 
course two thousand miles till stopped by 
the Paulo Aphonso Falls, near Pernam- 
buco. 

The hillsides round Santos are clothed 
with the most luxuriant foliage and lovely 
flowering trees, amongst which we saw 
the Cobea scandens with its purple hang- 
ing flowers, and trees with yellow blos- 
soms that looked like burnished gold in 
the sunshine. Wild passion-flowers inter- 
mingle with and twine themselves round 
the trunks of the larger trees, or the shin- 
ing stems of the bamboos, which look like 
waving plumes with their graceful foliage. 

Away to the south is the maze of a 
virgin forest, where nature seems to tempt. 
the botanist in her home of mystery. 
There are palms of every kind, screw 
pines, camphor trees, immense aloes, sago 
palms, mangoes, and plantains, mixing in 
the most delightful confusion with lianas 
or rope-plants, which form a natural tap- 
estry for exquisite creepers, which are 
trying to catch a glimpse of the sun, whose 
rays now and then penetrate the network 
of leaves. The ugly sumambaia, or sloth- 
tree, is also to be seen, sometimes stripped 
of all its leaves by a sloth who fastens on 
it and never leaves it till he has devoured 
every leaf.* Now and then a giant of the 
forest falls and becomes a garden for 
innumerable ferns and orchids. A French 
botanist said “that it would take a fort- 
night to botanize one of these trees;” so 
luxuriant is the vegetation in this prolific 
country that every seed appears to grow 
wherever it is deposited. 

The ascent to the plains of Piratininga 
(where the city of San Paulo now stands), 
which was once so formidable, has been 
facilitated by the famous San Paulo rail- 
way, made by English engineers with great 
labor, running in zigzag lines, parapetted 
where there are precipices, and tunnelled 
through huge rocks. We left Santos by 
the afternoon train for San Paulo. It 
was a swampy country for some miles, 
with patches of sugar-cane or bananas, 
around a few scattered straw huts. Be- 
fore long we came in sight of the Serra 
Cubaton range of mountains, about five 


* So fond is this animal of this particular tree that it 
derives its name from this, as sumambaia means sloth- 
tree, 
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or six thousand feet in height and very 
precipitous. Arriving at Raiz de Serra 
(literally, foot of the hill) we found a pretty 
little station, with several workshops ; the 
women and children at the latter seemed 
English. Here the engine was detached, 
and the train broken up into parts of two 
or three carriages each, the ascent being 
made by means of three inclined planes, 
up which the carriages are drawn by a 
steel wire rope, worked by a powerful 
engine at the top. 

When you look up at the first inclined 
plane the railway seems as steep as a 
flight of stairs, but once on the incline 
jou feel as if in an ordinary carriage go- 
ing up a hill. Of course if the steel rope 
were to break it would mean destruction, 
but so careful are the railway people that 
no passengers have met such an accident 
in the thirty years that the railway has 
been open. Once when a goods train was 
descending it broke loose, but the engine- 
driver and guard saved their lives by 
jumping off. At the top of the first in- 
cline there was a level of a couple of hun- 
dred yards, where we saw more workshops 
and English children. Then we began to 


ascend the second plane, a little steeper 
than the first, in the midst of a heavy fall 


ofrain. The line of the railway climbed 
over the shoulder of the mountain, a prec- 
ipice of several thousand feet opening on 
our left. The bridges and drains, the lat- 
ter cut in the rock, were splendid works 
of engineering, and as the torrents and 
cascades leaped down from the heights 
above us, their water was caught by dams 
and walls of masonry, showing what labor 
and patience had been expended in mak- 
ing the railway. 

The third incline seemed to me the 
steepest of all, and when we reached the 
top the train was again put together. The 
ascent of the three planes took nearly an 
hour, as we had to wait for the other parts 
of the train to be drawn up in succession. 
I forgot to say that on the third incline 
we met a couple of carriages descending, 
the passengers being mostly Italian peas- 
ants, and the weight of their train serving 
to draw us up without any help from the 
engine-house at the summit. 

The next ten miles of our course was 
over tremendous gorges, so deep that you 
could not see the bottom. At one place 
there was a narrow defile between two 
mountains, spanned by a bridge; sustain- 
ing a heavy train at such a height, it made 
us shudder, reminding us of the Suspen- 
sion Bridge at Niagara, which sways and 
creaks under a single pony-carriage. Far 
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as the eye can range you see forests of 
various trees, covering all the slopes of 
Serra Cubaton, till lost in the valleys, over 
which the shades of night were beginning 
to close in, as we descended the mountain 
gradually and easily to the city of San 
Paulo. 

In the year 1553, the king of Portugal 
sent out D. Duarte da Costa as governor 
to this distant province, belonging to the 
crown of Portugal. Seven Jesuits accom- 
panied the governor. They were sent by 
St. Ignatius, who had already perceived 
the importance of this mission, which had 
been established by Father Manuel de 
Nobrega and his companions in Bahia in 
the year 1549. Southey mentions that the 
Jesuits met with the greatest difficulties 
in their work of conversion, not only with 
the native tribes of savages, but also from 
their own countrymen who had settled 
there. During the half-century that the 
colonization of Brazil had been left to 
chance, the colonists were almost with- 
out law and religion. They were of that 
class of men upon whom the fear of God 
had no effect, and the Mamelucos, or Mes- 
tizos, were the worst. These were the 
children of foreigners and natives, and 
were always the bitter enemies of the Jes- 
uits, because the latter strenuously op- 
posed slave-dealing. On the arrival in 
Brazil of the seven Jesuits, among whom 
were Luis de Grane, who had been rector 
of a college at Coimbra, and Joseph de 
Anchieta, then quite a young man, but 
afterwards known as the Thaumaturgus 
of the New World, St. Ignatius erected 
Brazil into an independent province and 
appointed Fathers Nobrega and Luis de 
Grane first provincials. Nobrega’s first 
act was to establish a college in the plains 
of Piratininga. Thirteen of the company, 
under Manuel de Paiva, were sent here. 
Anchieta went with them as schoolmaster, 
and as their first mass was celebrated on 
the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
they named the college after the saint, a 
name, as Southey says, which extended to 
the town that arose there, and has become 
famous in South America. “Here we 
are,” says Father Anchieta in a letter writ- 
ten to St. Ignatius, “sometimes more than 
twenty of us in a little hut of wicker-work 
and mud, roofed with straw, fourteen paces 
long and ten wide. This is the infirmary, 
dormitory, refectory, kitchen, and store- 
room. Yet we covet not the more spa- 
cious dwellings which our brethren inhabit 
in other parts, for our Lord Jesus Christ 
was in a straiter place when it was his 
pleasure to be born among beasts in a 
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manger; and when he deigned to die for | 
us upon the cross.” Day and night did | 
this indefatigable man labor amongst the 
natives and Mamelucos ; he taught them 
Latin and learned from them the Tupi- 
namba language, of which he composed the 
first grammar and vocabulary ever made. 
As he kad no books, he wrote a separate 
lesson on a leaf for each of his pupils, 
after the day’s work was done. “I serve,” 
says he in another letter to St. Ignatius, 
“as physician and barber, physicking and 
bleeding the Indians, and some of them 
have recovered under my hands when 
their lives were not expected, because 
others had died of the same diseases. Be- 
sides these employments I have learnt 
another trade which necessity taught me, 
that is, to make alpargatas. I am nowa 
good workman at this, and have made 
many for the brethren, for it is not possi- 
ble to travel with leathern shoes among 
these wilds. The alpargata is a sort of 
shoe, of which the upper part is made of 
hemp.” 

The Mameluco settlement of St. An- 
dres, a short distance off, was a great 
annoyance to the Jesuits, as Ramalho, 
the head of it, was a noted slave-dealer, a 
kind of land pirate. The governor, Mem 
de Sa, resolved to transfer the seat of 


government at the instigation of the Jesu- 
its, because there was no priest at the 
other place ; the flag was therefore planted 


in front of the Jesuit college. Such was 
the foundation of the city which was des- 
tined to be the source of so much trouble 
and affliction to the Jesuits in South Amer- 
ica, owing to the terrible and repeated 
raids made by these same Mamelucos or 
Paulistas upon the Jesuit missions in Par- 
aguay, sweeping off men, women, and 
children into slavery. After one of these 
raids they sold forty thousand captives in 
the market-place of San Paulo, from £10 
to £50 ahead. In many cases they mur- 
dered the Jesuit priests and sacked the 
churches ; any captives that were unable 
to continue afoot the journey to San Paulo, 
were ruthlessly butchered by the road- 
side. 

The San Paulo of to-day has an air of 
dignity and wealth. Many of the coffee- 
nobles of Brazil have palaces here; they 
are descendants of the above-mentioned 
sanguinary Mamelucos. The public build- | 
ings are fine, the streets narrow and wind- | 
ing, but smoothly paved, and the shops | 
well stocked with goods, Everything is! 
dear, that is, if imported, having to pay 
for transport from Santos. Even Drake | 
and Hawkins did not venture to come so | 
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far inland. There is a beautiful public 
park, with a variety of the flora and timber 
of Brazil, and most of the houses on the 
outskirts of the town have gardens filled 
with the most lovely flowers. Pontset- 
tias five and six feet high, fuchsia trees, 
bougainvillas, begonias, gleichenias, huge 
arums with shield-like leaves, and the ex- 
quisite gardenias, which almost make the 
air too heavy with their delicious odor, 
Birds, butterflies, and flowers seem to vie 
with each other in brilliancy of color in 
this tropical region. In shady places we 
came upon some beautiful ferns. We had 
not time to make a large collection, but 
Hinchliffe, the Alpine traveller, mentions 
that he has collected two hundred and 
fifty different kinds in one day, amongst 
which was the rare and exquisite Adian- 
tum lunulatum. This curious form of 
maiden-hair is simply pinnate, and does 
not branch; the rachis is almost as fine 
as a hair, and when it is about a foot long 
it droops down to the ground and takes 
root from the end like a strawberry-runner, 
repeating the process perpetually. 

San Paulo is the centre of a country 
abounding in picturesque scenery and 
great coffee plantations, the owners of 
which are among the richest people in 
the world. Coffee is the principal product 
of Brazil, and the coffee tax constitutes 
the largest share of the government reve- 
nue. The plantations are mostly on the 
hillside, just like the vineyards in Spain, 
with this difference, that the coffee-plant 
when full-grown has darker green leaves, 
more like a Portugal laurel, and grows 
about seven or eight feet high, its white, 
star-shaped flower contrasting well with 
the darkness of the foliage. The tiled 
Fazenda house, which we visited, was sur- 
rounded by cocoanut palms, planted at a 
short distance from the verandah, and a 
little in front was the terreira, a round 
space of about an acre, floored with con- 
crete and surrounded by a low wall. This 
is where the berries are dried in the sun. 
The process takes usually sixty days, the 
negroes continually turning them up with 
shovels, or covering them when it rains. 
A little beyond the dwelling-house are a 
number of other tiled houses clustered 
together. These are the negroes’ quar- 
ters; there are usually from one hundred 
to five hundred slaves engaged in a planta- 
tion. November is the principal gathering- 
month, and from sunrise to sunset men, 
women, and children are gathering the 
berries in baskets, working silently and 
steadily under the overseer’s eye. 

Every day each slave gathers, on the 
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average, berries enough to produce fifty 
pounds of dried coffee. The pickings are 
collected in carts and brought to the mill- 
house, where the seeds must be prepared 
for market. The coffee-berry is a little 
larger than a cranberry, and something 
like one in appearance. Each of the two 
seeds is enveloped in a delicate membrane, 
the pergaminho; this, being strongly ad- 
herent, can only be removed by much 
rubbing even when the seed is dry. Out- 
side of the pergaminho there is a thicker 
and less adherent covering, the casquinho. 
The two seeds, with their respective inner 
and outer coverings, are together envel- 
oped in a tough shell, the casco, which, in 
turn, is surrounded by a thin, white pulp, 
and outer skin, forming the berry. Nearly 
all the processes of preparation seek, first, 
the removal of the-outer pulp by macera- 
tion in water; second, the drying of the 
seeds with their coverings; third, the re- 
moval of the several coverings after they 
are dry. To these three processes is 


sometimes added a fourth, by which the 
seeds are sorted according to their forms 
and sizes. 

There are still a million of slaves in 
Brazil, but the religious orders in 1880 set 
a good example by freeing all their slaves, 


which has been imitated by several wealthy 
planters at their death. Moreover, eac 

State and municipality sets apart an an- 
nual sum for the freedom of slaves by 
purchase. The emancipation movement 
may be said to have commenced in 1873 
with the distinguished statesman, Vis- 
count Paranhos, through whose efforts 
was passed a law by which all children of 
slaves were born free. It is supposed 
that in ten years there will be no more 
slaves in Brazil. The great want of the 
country is population, for although it is 
just the same extent as the United States, 
ithas barely ten million inhabitants. Much 
of itis of little use, but there is still an 
abundance of land fit to grow or produce 
anything, where millions of Europeans, 
with the climate no hotter than Sicily or 
Andalusia, could find homes, happiness, 
and affluence. An eloquent Brazilian 
writer has observed with much truth : — 


Such misery and so much want in the Old 
World! Here such neglected wealth, and so 
much that can make life happy! Lands that 
will fructify every manner of plant and grain 
cast into their bosom, shoals of fish to feed 
the poor, a wealth of precious stones and ores, 
a channel easily connecting with the outer 
world! But the age will come, and the day 
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has dawned, when men shall flock to these 
unknown regions, when gardens, quays, and 
works of art, shall adorn the riverside, when 
town and village shall whiten the plain, and 
when the voices of a happy people shall be 
heard where the profound solitude and silence 
are now broken only by the moan of the dove, 
by the scream of the night-bird, and by the 
baying of the wild dog. 


We left San Paulo a little after daybreak 
by rail for Cachoeira. The aspect of the 
country was for several miles monotonous 
and barren, with here and there some scat- 
tered huts and a few lean cattle. As we 
plunged into the interior our route lay 
between ranges of hills thickly coated 
with forest. We were in the backwoods 
of Brazil where neither roads nor houses 
were seen. Solitude on all sides. Then 
a more open country succeeded, until we 
reached a village called Guaratingueta, 
famous for a kind of doughnuts, which 
served for our breakfast. 

It was midday when the train stopped 
at Cachoeira, a well-built town on the 
River Parahyba. During the next one 
hundred miles our route followed the 
course of this river, sometimes through 
wide valleys, sometimes round the foot of 
a steep hillrange. Nowand then we saw 
coffee plantations resembling hop-gardens, 
climbing up the mountain-side; the men 
and women were at work, mostly with 
hoes, and the plants looked clean and 
healthy. 

At Barra we came to the junction with 
the Pedro Segundo trunk line, about sun- 
down. From here there was a succession 
of tunnels, viaducts, embankments, and 
bridges till the train reached a height of 
more than three thousand feet, the view 
every now and then taking in magnificent 
glimpses of plain, valley, forest, and 
mountain. And when the moon rose, 
bright and clear, the picture was one of 
surpassing beauty. It was a panorama of 
the most varied and unrivalled scenery. 
In fact there is nothing else on earth to 
compare with the richness and luxuriant 
splendor of Brazil, whether in all the fervid 
heat of noonday, or by the pale brilliancy 
of tropical moonlight. 

“The sentinel stars set their watch in 
the sky” long before we reached Rio Ja- 
neyro. We had travelled three hundred 
miles since morning, but did not feel the 
least fatigued, the charms of the scenery 
having completely disguised the length of 
the journey. 

M. MULHALL. 
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From Temple Bar. 
A FEW MANCHESTER WORTHIES. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE HUNTINGTON. 


Wuat a different town must the “ Old 
Church ” of Manchester have looked down 
on in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury! There were none of the tall chim- 
neys the smoke from which defiles the 
atmosphere for many a mile, for the 
“rugges and frezes” for which, as old 
Hollingworth tells us, Manchester was 
famous were made at home. The Irwell, 
the Irk, and the Medlock were then trout 
streams; trees grew in what is now St. 
Ann’s Square; Market Street, boasted of 
as the best-lighted thoroughfare in Eu- 
rope, was then a narrow lane; Bank Top, 
where is now the London and North-West- 
ern Railway Station, was a rocky ravine 
over which vehicles toiled with difficulty. 
A very few years back people fished in 
the ponds of Strangeways Halli, the site 
of the present Courts of Law; and haw- 
thorn grew and birds sang in Broughton 
Lane and Bury New Road. The suburbs 
still show their originally rural character 
in such names as Withington, where wil- 
lows or withies grew on the banks of the 
streams, and were plaited into the baskets 
in which the good folk took their butter 


and eggs to Shudehill Market; and Rus- 
holme, where the townspeople went out to 
gather the rushes wherewith to straw their 


floors. Withy-grove and Withy-bush tell 
the same tale. 

Prior to the introduction of steam power, 
merchants brought their wares on pack- 
horses from Rochdale, Wigan, Bolton, Old- 
ham, and Bury, and thought themselves 
lucky if they escaped the highwaymen 
who were on the lookout for them on 
Bolton Moors or Blackstone Edge, espe- 
cially if they had sealed an extra good 
bargain with an extra good glass of grog. 
Dean’s Gate, literally the Dane’s Gate, 
lately widened into a magnificent thor- 
oughfare, was then a mean street, with its 
Knott or Knuts mill at one extremity. 

Around the town were the mansions, 
manor-houses, and moated granges of aris- 
tocratic owners, whose memories are 
handed down in the familiar names of 
Ancoats, Ardwick, Strangeways, Derby 
Street, Stanley Street, Mosley Street, and 
Smedley Lane.* 

Lancashire has always presented a 
strange admixture of an ancient aristoc- 
racy with feudal privileges, and a modern 


* Manchester also commemorates its benefactors in 
such names as Byrom Street, John Dalton Street, etc., 
ete. 
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plutocracy gradually asserting its indepen- 
dence. Where the present college stands, 
the interesting group of buildings close to 
the cathedral, the lords of Manchester 
fixed their hall. The last of the Lords de 
la Warre, known as the “ Priest Lord,” 
collegiated the parish church, and rebuilt 
the old buildings as a residence for the 
warden and fellows. He devised the 
manor to his half-sister Joan, wife of 
Thomas Lord West, who sold it to John 
Lacye, citizen of London, who resold it in 
1596 to Nicholas Mosley, alderman of 
London, in whose family it remained till 
Sir Oswald Mosley sold it to the corpora- 
tion of Manchesterin 1845. The lordship 
of Ashton has only within the last few 
years passed from the Greys. At Wigan 
the tolls used till lately to be paid to the 
rector as lord of the manor; his residence 
was and is still called the Hall. He pro- 
claimed the annual fair, accompanied by 
the mayor and corporation with their 
maces; preceded by halbert-men and a 
band of music, he read or caused to be 
read a proclamation against disorderly 
conduct, after which he and the mayor 
politely bowed to each other, “God Save 
the Queen ” was played, and then they sat 
down to a cold collaticn at the rector’s 
expense, to which every one might go 
with or without invitation. For many a 
long year great lords and Church dignita- 
ries sat in their own courts, administered 
justice, and sometimes issued their own 
coins. A right reverend prelate invested 
the school he founded in Manchester * 
with the privilege of grinding corn at the 
only available mill. And yet slowly, but 
perceptibly to discerning eyes, the people 
were working upwards. 

Lancashire is full of examples of the 
marvellous way in which its intelligent 
and enterprising children realized for- 
tunes. The great firm of E. (for local 
reasons I suppress the name) was a case 
in point. Originally in humble circum- 
stances, though not without some claim to 
blue blood, the family has supplied the 
county with sheriffs and members of Par- 
liament and church-founders. 

About the beginning of the present cen- 
tury three brothers were engaged in the 
manufacture of ginghams, then a staple 
trale of the district. Trade was_ bad, 
prices were low; above all, capital was 
wanted. One of the three brothers, con- 
sidering the pursuit of business a forlorn 
hope, enlisted as a soldier, went out to 


* The Free Grammar School. It used to be free; 


| it is not so now. 
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India, and was not heard of for years. 
Meanwhile matters did not mend at home, 
and the two brothers fell out, would have 
no dealings together, and tried to under- 
sell each other. Side by side they rode 
to Manchester, but never exchanged a 
word; they put up at the same inn, but in 
separate rooms. Well, one day they came 
as usual, glum and defiant, nursing their 


grief and cursing their ill-luck, when a} £ 


stranger of military appearance was seen 
approaching the inn. He asked if the 
brothers E, put up there. 

On being told that they did, he asked 
to be shown into their room, but was in- 
formed that they were at enmity, and sat 
in different apartments. 

“Tell themy” said the unknown, “that 
a gentleman wants to see them on particu- 


lar business, which he can only transact | - 


with both of them together.” 

After some parley the stranger was 
shown into a room, where sat the broth- 
ers, gloomy and forbidding. 

“What I’ve got to say,” began the un- 
known, “is for your benefit; but before I 
speak another word you must shake hands 
with each other and with me. I see you 
don’t know me; and you may ask what 
right I have to dictate to you. That’s 
soon told. I am your brother T. I’m 


grieved to my heart to find you at vari- 


ance. I’ve made money, and I have the 
will to help you; but what I do must be 
done for both or for neither.” 

The two were silent for a time; but at 
length they shook hands, and promised 
that bygones should be bygones. They 
kept their word; so did the other. He 
had attained the rank of a colonel, and 
become rich beyond his most sanguine 
expectations ; he invested thirty thousand 
pounds in the business, introduced the 
newest inventions, procured the best ma- 
chinery, and thus laid the foundations of 
the great concern which bears his name. 

The old college buildings are well worth 
a visit, both for their quaint beauty and 
for their associations. They remained in 
the hands of the warden and fellows till 
the dissolution of the college, A.D. 1547, 
when they were granted to the Earls of 
Derby, who occasionally used them as 
their town house. The college was re- 
founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1578, and 
subsequently endowed by Charles the 
First, A. D. 1635; but the warden and fel- 
lows never got back their old dwelling, 
though the Earl of Derby of King James 
the First’s day allowed Dr. Dee, the 
warden, noted as an astrologer, and, as 
some say, a conjurer, the use of it. In 
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the room now known as the audit room 
he is said to have entertained Sir Walter 
Raleigh. During the Commonwealth the 
ancient buildings were used as a powder 
magazine. The Chetham feoffees pur- 
chased them from the celebrated Charlotte 
Tremouille. It is curious to note that on 
a valuation made at the time, the buildings 
were valued at £5,210 Ios. 8d., the site at 
100. What a difference now, when, 
save from an antiquarian point of view, 
the buildings would fetch but little, and 
the site untold thousands ! * 

They still look much as they looked in 
bygone days, save that their long low 
range of hall and cloisters and dormitories 
are towered over by the tall unsightly Pal- 
atine buildings, and by the scarcely less 
ugly additions to the Grammar School. 
Humphrey Chetham was a Manchester 
manufacturer, and a Royalist. In 1635 
he was made high sheriff, though against 
his will, He was a bachelor, and in a 
somewhat eccentric way took compassion 
on poor boys, whom he educated during 
his lifetime, and for whose benefit after 
his death he demised houses and lands 
and moneys with which he endowed his 
hospital and library — the first free library 
in the kingdom. Here, whilst steam-en- 
gines are whistling and trains rumbling, 
the student may retire from the din and 
bustle of the great city, and muse on the 
changes which have come over men and 
manners, and consult ancient tomes in 
rooms where the light is shaded by painted 
windows, and the walls and roofs panelled 
with black oak. Here, too, many a lad 
has been trained to be a good Churchman 
and a good citizen; for in Master Hum- 
phrey Chetham’s eyes the two were iden- 
tical. So by his will the boys must be 
able to read their Bibles and to say their 
catechisms, and be recommended by their 
clergymen before they could be admitted ; 
and when once in the college, they had to 
keep to the Church’s rules, and to go in 
procession to the “ Old Church” on Sun- 
days and saints’ days in their quaint 
dresses, headed by their governor in the 
full dignity of a laced gown, and carrying 
his mace. 

Years ago there might have been seen 
in the choir an orphan boy named George 
Pilkington, and years after that he occu- 
pied a pew in the gallery ¢ as one of Man- 


* I am indebted for these particulars to my friend 
Mr. Tinkler, the librarian of the college. 

+ To have a pew in the galleries in the **Old 
Church,” to belong to the Pitt Club, and to take in the 
Times newspaper, and to hate Buonaparte. were four 
indications of having attained the position of a gentle- 
man in old times. One of the old clergy was asked to 
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chester’s most worthy merchants. Those 
who were in his secrets knew that he at- 
tributed his success to the training he had 
in the college. So, as George Pilkington 
sat listening to a sermon one Founder’s 
Day, he resolved to lay aside his earliest 
savings. to commemorate his benefactor. 
And there the monument stands, a full- 
length marble figure of Humphrey Chet- 
ham, the likeness taken from the only 
extant portrait of him in the college. On 
the base is the figure of a college boy in 
his quaint dress. It is thus inscribed: — 


Humfredo Chetham Hospitii et 
Bibliothece Fundatori DD. 
Gratus Alumnus MDCCCLIII. 

He that followeth after righteousness and 
mercy findeth life, righteousness and 
honor. — Prov. xxi. 21. 


Upon the book held open by the college 
boy seated on the pedestal — 


He hath dispersed abroad and given to the 
poor, His righteousness remaineth forever. 
— Ps. cxii. verse 9. 


Never was there a truer application. 
George Pilkington little knew how his 
riches wouldincrease. So, as God blessed 
him, he continued to give to his honor 
—three beautiful windows in the “Old 
Church” and money untold to the poor. 


I remember calling on him for a subscrip- 


tion. He gave me five pounds, jokingly 
saying, — 

“What change will you give me out of 
that?” 

“ None,” said I. 

“ Well,” said he, “I suppose you must 
take it; only bear in mind it is the fifth 
five-pound note I have given away this 
morning, and it is only twelve o’clock.” 

At length he was minded to found a 
charity for distributing necessaries to 
poor and necessitous men and women. 
But the way it was to be done was charac- 
teristic. It was to be ona given day in the 
“ Old Church,” by the churchwardens and 
minor canons or vicars, after a special ser- 
vice and a sermon, for which the preacher 
was to have the proper honorarium. Then 
after the distribution they were to dine 
together. No expensive wines were to be 
drunk, but only a modicum of port and 
sherry. So year by year George Pilking- 
ton’s Day is observed. Semper floreat; 
may his memory be ever held in honor, 
and his pious intentions never be frus- 
trated. 


christen a child Napoleon Buonaparte. ‘ Tush, tush,’’ 
said he, “I'll have no Buonapartes in Manchester. 
*George,’ I baptize thee, etc. ; 
child was called, in spite of all his parents could say. 
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Manchester has always been noted for 
the public spirit of its prosperous sons; 
often, however, accompanied, as was the 
case with the late Marquis of Westminster, 
by a penurious spirit, but in his case onl 
in trifles. A clergyman was dining with 
him who had gone to London to consult a 
doctor —I believe, though I am not sure, 
at the marquis’s expense. 

“ What did the doctor advise?” “Too 
absurd, my lord. Horse exercise.” “ Then 
why don’t you take it?” “Because I 
have not got a horse.” 

“Have you got a stable and a pad- 
dock?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ And land enough to grow some hay?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Then I'll give you a horse.” 

So next day a useful cob was sent, and 
the grateful parson pulled out half-a-sov- 
ereign togive the groom. But he declined 
to take more than sixpence, saying that it 
would be as much as his situation was 
worth. “But please, sir, to give me two- 
pence for the gate. His lordship speciall 
told me to be sure and ask for twopence.” 

The marquis wore shabby clothes, car- 
ried a cotton umbrella, saved bits of paper 
and twine, picked up pins, but gave away 
untold thousands. One contribution was 
given to the necessities of a place where 
he did not,-I believe, own any property. 
The cheque was for thirty thousand 
pounds. The donor’s name was never 
published, and his own son did not know 
for what the cheque had been drawn. 

Humphrey Nichols, parish clerk of 
Manchester in the old days, when ecclesi- 
astical dues were claimed for duties done 
for the whole parish, was as munificent as 
he was mean. Perhaps it was the way 
he originally got his money in the shape 
of fees that first set him on this habit of 
saving, but certain it is that in middle age 
he settled down into penurious ways of 
which people nowadays have no concep- 
tion; and yet he became, long before his 
death at the age of eighty-nine, one of the 
greatest benefactors that Lancashire has 
ever seen. “He laid out his money,” says 
a friend, “in purchasing chief rents which 

ave him little trouble in collecting, and 
rom which no deductions are allowed. 
He made out the notes or demands for 
these rents himself, and would forward 
them in old envelopes cut open and turned 
inside out. He would use up oid ledgers, 
and make out his rent notes on the parts 
of paper left blank, rather than expend a 





* and “George” the | 


farthing on new paper. His shabby at- 
itire, accompanied by an old-fashioned 
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ingham umbrella with a horn handle, 
amiliar as it was to the old inhabitants as 
he trudged down Shudehill Market on a 
Saturday morning, haggling with a huck- 
ster as he made his weekly purchases, 
which he carried home tied up in a printed 
cotton handkerchief familiarly known as 
“a breakfaster,” might not have attracted 
much notice from a stranger, who would 
be surprised to hear that he was passing 
by one of the richest men of Manchester. 
And not only one of the richest, but one 
of the most benevolent ; for this strangely 
constituted mortal, so saving of candle- 
ends, would of his own free will place a 
bank-note in an old envelope and leave it 
at the house of some necessitous person, 
and not even wait for an acknowledgment.” 

The two charities in which he was most 
interested were the Manchester Infirmary, 
and the funds for the widows and orphans 
of the clergy of the dioceses of Chester 
and Manchester. Towards the one he 
gave in all fifteen thousand pounds; to- 
wards the other seven thousand; but the 
way he did so was extraordinary and char- 
acteristic. One day, when he was in his 
eighty-second year, he called at the office 
of the treasurer of the Infirmary, and on 
finding that official out, he took up a scrap 
of paper lying on the desk, and standing 
by it wrote, “H. Nichols will be obliged 
if Mr. Shelmerdine will be at H. N.’s 
office to morrow, Friday morning, by. 10 
o'clock, on urgent business.” At the time 
appointed, the treasurer found the old 
gentleman sitting in his office without a 
fire, with his overcoat on for warmth; he 
excused himself for not having a fire on 
such an inclement morning, alleging that 
he was shortly going out, and that his 
business would not take long. He then 
presented a slip of paper, four inches by 
two, as follows: ten notes of £500 each, 
nine of £100 each, three of £50 each, 
twenty-three of £20, twenty-one of £10, 
forty-two of £5, sovereigns £70; in all, 
£7,000. These one hundred and eight 
bank-notes were all spread straight out 
and placed between the covers of an old 
book from which the leaves had been torn, 
tied round with a piece of old cotton tape, 
and handed over without receipt or ac- 
knowledgment. 

The following morning he put himself 
on the train for Warrington, and presented 
himself at the door of the rectory just as 
the rector (the Hon. H. Powys, afterwards 
Bishop of Sodor and Man) was going down 
to dinner with his guests. The footman 
would not admit the old gentleman within 
the lobby, and was about to tell him to go 
round to the back door, when the rector 
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caught sight of him, and asked him his 
business. That was soon told; he had 
come to give a trifle of money to the fund 
for the widows and orphans of the clergy. 
On being asked into the study, a shabby 
old pocket-book was produced, and a bank- 
note —a very dirty one—laid on the 
table. The rector took it up, thinking it 
a five-pound note. 

“Have you looked at it?” said Mr. 
Nichols. 

“Yes,” said the rector. 

“ Look again.” 

The rector could not believe his eyes; 
it was for five hundred pounds. 

“ Perhaps,” said the old gentleman, 
“I’m keeping those fine folks waiting for 
their dinner; but if you are not tired of 
counting, I am not tired of giving.” So 
the upshot of it all was that he put seven 
thousand pounds down, but not without a 
sly hit at his reception. “Tell that fine 
gentleman of yours,” said he, with refer- 
ence to the footman, “to be civil to an 
old man, even if he should happen to wear 
a shabby coat.” 

Mr. Powys asked him to stay to dinner. 

“Dinner! Why, I ate my mutton chop 
before I started from Manchester. What 
would your lords and ladies say to sitting 
beside a shabby old fellow like me?” 

Readers of “ Nicholas Nickleby ” need 
not be reminded of the “ Cheeryble Broth- 
ers.” The originals were the Messrs. 
Grant, whose extensive if somewhat ec- 
centric benevolence was well known; to 
whom Dickens was introduced, in com- 
pany with Mr. John Morley, by Mr. W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, at a dinner given by 
Mr. Gilbert Winter in 1858. The sur- 
vivor of the brothers used always to put a 
sum of money in his pocket to give away 
in the course of the day. A clergyman 
asked him for a subscription. 

“ Put your hand in my side pocket, and 
you shall have all you can find in it.” The 
parson did so, and fished up a sovereign. 
“You are welcome to it,” said Mr. Grant; 
* only mind it is the only coin I have 
left.’ 

He once asked the same clergyman at 
dinner what his education had cost him. 

“A matter of two thousand pounds,” 
was the answer. 

“ 1’m afraid,” said the questioner, “ edu- 
cation is not a good investment. Here 
you spent two thousand pounds on your 
education, and, as you tell me, your curacy 
is only one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. My education cost me nothing, and 
I am making a good many thousands a 

ear. ButI dare say you will get some 
interest somewhere else ”—looking up- 
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wards — “and as I believe you are doing 
good, whenever you are in want of a 
couple of hundred pounds or so, come to 
my warehouse, and I'll oblige you.” 

But they were shrewd men, their be- 
nevolence notwithstanding. A master 
one day wanted some work done which 
could only be managed by a certain skilled 
workman. Unfortunately, the man was 
given to drink. So a bargain was struck 
that, besides his wages, he should have gin 
and water ad libitum. 

“Now mind,” said the master, “ you 
— to drink up what I first give you 

efore you touch a drop more.” 

As the work went on, the man asked for 
his gin. 

“ How much will you start with?” 

* Sixpenn’orth.” 

“ Now gin and water, mind you; and 
you must drink it all before you drink 
again. Hot or cold?” 

“ Cold.” 

“All right. Here goes. Bring me a 
pail of water.” 

It was brought, and into that the gin 
was poured. The man was dumbfounded, 
but he was held to his bargain, and the 
work gotdone. As he went away — sober, 
of course, and with his wages in his pocket 
—he turned round and faced his em- 
ployer. 

“* Master,” says he, “ there’s no one can 
get the better o’ thee but one, and that’s 
th’ould chap hisself.” 

This quaint looking to the main chance 
was not confined to one sex. The mother 
of a lady afterwards in affluent circum- 
stances lay a-dying, and was departing to 
the world of shades in the sole possession 
of a valuable secret — none other, in fact, 
than a particular receipt for making 
cheese-cakes, a much esteemed local deli- 
cacy. “So,” said the good lady to her 
assembled guests ata dinner party, “ when 
I saw there was no chance of her com- 
ing round, ‘ Mother,’ says I, ‘when you’re 
gone, there’ll be nobody as can make them 
curds and whey as you do.’ ‘Fetch a 
pen and ink,’ says she. So I got my pa- 
per and took it down from her own lips, 
and she died not more than a few hours 
after.” Then the hostess looked round 
the room with satisfaction not unmixed 
with pride, and the friends received the 
announcement with countenances of be- 
fitting solemnity mingled with suppressed 
amusement. 

These old-world worthies are disappear- 
ing, with their familiar associations. I 
do not wish that their eccentricities should 
be reproduced, but I fear that their ster- 
ling qualities are now rare. Where is the 





steady work, the patience, the persever- 
ance, the putting up with inconvenience, 
the simple living, that marked those an- 
cient men? Alas! our young men want 
to begin where their fathers left off. 
Easily inherited fortunes are. as easily 
dispersed, and there is an old Lancashire 
saying that “it only takes three genera- 
tions from clogs to clogs.” If it be so, 
it will do no harm to look back to the way 
in which past fortunes were realized, in- 
stitutions founded, and charities sup- 
ported. Our fathers labored, and we have 
entered into their labors. 


¥ From Chambers’ Journal. 


THE “MAN-EATING” ELEPHANT OF 
MUNDLA. 


Most persons who have had occasion 
to visit the prettily wooded station of 
Nagpur, the seat of the administration of 
the central provinces of India, and who 
have been inside the little English mu- 
seum there, must have observed a trophy 
in the shape of the skull and tusks of an 
elephant occupying a prominent place 
among the other curiosities. These, and 
the awful reputation for blood-thirstiness 
which he left behind him, are all that 
remain to us of the once notorious “ man- 
eating” elephant of Mundla. Hardly 
anybody who has ever resided in India 
can have failed to hear of the enormities 
committed by this extraordinary animal, 
whose history would read like a monstrous 
fable, were it not corroborated in every 
particular by the official records. 

About the year 1851, when the estate of 
the nawab a Ellichpur escheated to the 
Nizam’s government, this elephant es- 
caped, and made its way into the jungles 
of Chindwara, in the central provinces. 
The rajah of Nagpur, hearing of it, offered 
a reward for its capture, and sent out two 
detachments of sowars (troopers) after it. 
Hunted about the Chindwara District, it 


descended the ghats and, passing close to ~ 


the city of Nagpur, turned northward, and 
took to the hills at the north of the Hatta 
Pergannah of the Balaghat District. For 
several years it roamed the Dhansna Hills, 
and then went away north of Bhimlat to 
the Bhaisan ghat range, where it remained 
without doing much damage to man or 
property until the beginning of the year 
1871, when it signalized itself by killing, 
without any sort of provocation, twenty- 
one persons in the Mundla District, catch- 
ing them with its trunk and pounding 
them to death. It then passed on once 
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more to the Balaghat District; and the 
history of its atrocities while there, the 
measures taken for its destruction, and 
the result of those measures are detailed 
and perfectly clear. The following ac- 
count is extracted from the official report, 
the substance of which is here given, with 
only a few omissions and some slight 
alteration, in the language of the report. 
On the evening of the 30th of October, 
1871, a report reached the deputy com- 
missioner at his headquarters at Balaghat 
that the elephant had killed and partially 
devoured * a Gond (aborigine) near Behir, 
in the north-east corner of the district. 
Owing to press of work, the deputy com- 
missioner was unable to take any action 
until the 1st of November, when he moved 
off by the most direct route towards Be- 
hir, with the object of meeting there with 
the district superintendent of police, with 
whom it had been previously arranged to 
hunt the animal. On the 3d of November 
he got to a place near Behir, where he 
came across the superintendent of the 
Mundla District, who had followed up the 
elephant. Here they were informed that 


the creature had been seen on the night 
of the 27th of October by a Gond, who 
was watching his fields with his father on 


a machan, or rude wooden platform, 
erected for that purpose. The former had 
jumped off the platform, and, shouting to 
alarm his father, had bolted to the nearest 
village for safety. The latter, however, 
was not so fortunate, and his body, 
smashed almost to pieces, was discovered 
in a field on the following morning. Again, 
on the night of the 29th of October, a 
Gond and his wife were sleeping on a 
machan in a field to the north of the vil- 
lage of Jatta. The woman was awakened 
by hearing strange noises, and catching 
sight of the elephant, she roused her 
husband, and ran to alarm her two chil- 
dren, who were sleeping in a neighboring 
field. She then, with the children, ran off 
to the village. Her husband, who did not 
at first believe her, took his time in com- 
ing down, was caught by the elephant, 
and killed. His body was found in a fear- 
fully mangled condition. The elephant 
had then passed round to the south of the 
village, and had given chase to a decrepit 
old Gond whom he had spied among the 
grass. According to the account given b 
the old man, the elephant came up with 
him, and planted his tusks into the ground 
on either side of his prostrate body. 
“Thinking my last moment had come,” he 
* This is an exaggeration; but it was from similar 


stories that the animal acquired the name “* man-eating” 
elephant. 
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said, “ I placed my hands on the elephant’s 
tusks and called on the god Ganesh to 
save me; and the elephant immediate] 
turned round and went away!” The ani- 
mal would then seem to have passed 
southwards to Bhanderi. On the way, he 
destroyed several huts, lifting the thatch 
and knocking down part of the gable ends, 
and feeling inside with his trunk for the 
large grain-jars which he expected to find 
there. The inhabitants, it is needless to 
say, fled on his approach. 

After listening to these several ac- 
counts, the deputy commissioner and the 
superintendent of police determined to 
take action. The elephant had been last 
seen still going southwards, and might be 
lying concealed in the jungles hard by. 
No positive evidence of his whereabouts 
could, however, be obtained. In this 
emergency, a party of Bygas, or wild hill- 
men, were despatched southwards to take 
up the track ; a party of Gonds were sent 
eastwards to inquire if he had shown him- 
self thereabouts; a constable was sent 
north-east to Bhimlat to put some well- 
known shikaries there on the gui vive ; 
and a party of men were sent south-west 
to warn the Gonds of the neighboring vil- 
lages to be on the lookout. The west was 
closed in by the Tipaghar and Khandapur 
Hills, over which there was little fear of the 
elephant passing. Before the day was far 
advanced, news was brought from the By- 
gas going south that the elephant had 
passed a village nine miles from Jatta; 
while next day there was another report 
that he had been seen at a village four- 
teen miles farther on. A march after the 
animal was immediately ordered; and the 
farther they went, the thicker and faster 
came the reports of his depredations. 
He had destroyed a number of houses and 
attacked several people. At the village 
of Jagla, after various attempts to discover 
grain, he had walked up to an open space 
in the bright moonlight, where he stood 
some little time, observed by all the in- 
habitants, who had huddled up together 
in a dark corner, from where they watched 
him. To use their own words, they “ ut- 
tered not a sound” during this time of 
suspense, and “ceasing to breathe, their 
bodies dried up.” The fierce beast had 
then gone on to another village, and see- 
ing three Gonds, who had been asleep in 
the village square, gave chase to them. 
Here, however, the people had turned out 
with their drums, and had made such a 
clamor that the elephant was frightened, 
and turned off into the jungle. The ele- 
phant was next seen at a place called Ka- 
rapuri by some Gonds, who had with them 
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a large jar of grain. Instantly setting this 
down, they had scudded into the long 
grass, where they succeeded in concealing 
themselves. The elephant came up to 
the jar, broke it, ate most of its contents, 
and scattered the remainder about. 

On the morning of the 5th of Novem- 
ber the deputy commissioner’s party had 
struck their tents, and accomplished a 
march of twenty-three miles to the Hatta 
Pergannah, eighteen miles of their jour- 
ney being made through thick jungle and 
over rough, stony hills. Here they were 
told that the elephant had been seen at 
the village of Goderi, where he had pur- 
sued and succeeded in catching a girl 
about six years old, whom he literally 
broke to pieces. She was found next 
morning a mass of pulp. 

On leaving Goderi, the elephant went 
on to the Dro River. Here a party of 
eight travellers and five boatmen were 
asleep on the sands, when they were 
roused by cries of Bagh / ( Tiger!) from 
a boy who was with them. The moon was 
just rising at the time; but as they hap- 
pened to be on the western slope of some 
high hills, the place where they were was 
almost in complete darkness. On the 
alarm being raised, the elephant was ob- 
served standing about ten paces off, where- 
upon there was an immediate stampede. 
All the party succeeded in gaining the 
shelter of the bamboos and rocks on the 
side of the hill, except one of them, who 
first ran for about four hundred yards 
along the bed of the river, and then en- 
sconced himself under the bank in the 
midst of a thick bush. The elephant, 
after failing to get at any of the party on 
the hill, followed the fugitive down the 
river. From the tracks, it appeared that 
the animal, after diligently searching for 
the man, had found him, and, pulling him 
from his hiding-place, had smashed him 
to pieces. 

The news next obtained of the elephant 
was that he had killed several persons 
hard by, among them a man named Pandu, 
whom he had surprised in company with 
some other men and had singled out and 
chased. A man named Dekal was asleep 
in his machan outside the village of Maté, 
when he heard Pandu crying out, “Sidd 
Ganesh, Sidd Ganesh!” and a sound of 
heavy blows. “I thought,” he subse- 
quently told the deputy commissioner, 
“that some one had come tosteal the rice, 
and was beating the man, so I called out: 
‘Who is ill-treating him? Look out! I 
am coming.’” At the same moment, he 
heard the rush of a- heavy body through 
the grass, and had just caught sight of the 
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elephant when it seized the machan with 
its trunk and heaved it over. On recover- 
ing from his fall, he took to his heels and 
escaped. The villagers on hearing this 
story were in a woful plight. They sat up 
all the night in companies, and the every- 
day. work of the village was neglected, 
men and women fearing to go outside it. 
The elephant then seems to have con- 
tinued its wanderings, shaking people out 
of machans and killing them whenever he 
could. It heaved a man named Moti and 
his servant out of their machan. The 
ot on their legs and ran towards the vil 
age with the elephant in pursuit. He 
came up with them before they had gone 
very far, and, seizing the servant, pounded 
him to a pulp, his master continuing to 
fly for his life with the poor fellow’s de- 
spairing shrieks ringing in his ears. After 
this, the elephant went westward to the 
—— of Kesa, where he surprised a man 
and his wife in their machan. They had 
barely time enough to get down and run 
for the village. The man, who was ahead, 
had just arrived at his house, when he 
heard shrieks from his wife, and, turning 
about, saw the elephant inside the in- 
closure with the woman in his trunk. He 
was lifting her up above his back and 
smashing her on the ground. On seeing 
the man, the animal dropped the woman 
and made for him; but he escaped into 
the village. 

During the whole of the 4th of Novem- 
ber, the elephant was in the scrub jungle 
situated between the village of Salé and 
the left bank of the Dro River. Hundreds 
of people from the high bank on either 
side looked on from a distance at the ani- 
mal as he alternately fed on the bamboos 
in the ravines and rolled himself in the 
water of the river. About three o’clock 
in the afternoon, some thirteen or fourteen 
people from Maté, armed with two guns 
and some swords, resolved to cross the 
river and go to the Dhyde bazaar. The 
had just arrived at a place where the ban 
was high and precipitous and the water 
deep, and seeing no signs of the elephant, 
were wondering where he had gone to, 
when one of their number, who had lagged 
behind, called to them to run, as the ele- 
phant was upon them. They faced around, 
and seeing the savage beast coming at 
them with his ears back, they jumped into 
the water close under the bank and held 
on to the long grass overhanging the 
edge of the stream, to keep their hea’s 
above water. The elephant came up, and 
stretched his trunk over the water, as if in 
search of his victims, when one of the 
party struck out into the stream and began 
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toswim across. Immediately the elephant 
saw him, he moved quickly down stream 
to a place where the bank was sloping, 
and sliding into the water, started in pur- 
suit. The man gotacross the stream into 
a dry watercourse in which, a few paces 
from the water, there was a perpendicular 
ascent of about five feet. Up this he 
scrambled, and had just managed to get a 
few feet up a tree, when the elephant came 
up, and breasting the perpendicular bank, 
stretched out his trunk to lay hold of the 
man. Luckily, he was just out of reach, 
and he lost no time in getting up higher. 
Being unable either to reach the man or 
to get up the steep bank, the elephant 
walked a short distance down stream, and 
getting up the river’s bank in another 
place, came up to the south side of the 
tree. Stretching out his trunk, and failing 
to get hold of the man, he tore down some 
branches; and making another circuit, 
came up to the tree from the east. Again 
the fierce animal failed to reach the man; 
and again he made a circuit in the jungle, 
and came up to the tree from the north 
side, where again failing in his purpose, 
he broke down some branches, and after 
standing about for a short time, moved 
slowly away into the jungles. It was 
dark before the man ventured to descend 
the tree. In the meantime the remainder 
of the people hiding under the bank had 
climbed up and run off to the village, leav- 
ing one gun and some swords at the bot- 
tom of the river. About the time the 
elephant had attacked the man, a rumor 
reached the bazaar at Dhyde that the 
elephant was coming. The effect was 
instantaneous and magical. A_ regular 
stampede commenced, the people there 
assembled on the weekly market day, 
scampering off in every direction, some 
leaving their property behind, others leav- 
ing their own and taking that belonging to 
their neighbors, and a few taking both 
their own and that of their neighbors. 
The scene is described by those who wit- 
nessed it as something never to be for- 
gotten. 

On the forenoon of the 6th of Novem- 
ber, the deputy commissioner with his 
party, which had now been augmented by 
the arrival of the superintendent of police 
of the Balaghat District, arrived at a place 
called Kosmara, where the elephant had 
been last seen. They were now hot on 
his track, and the chase became exciting. 
It was decided that their best plan was to 
Surprise the animal at midday, when he 
would be either asleep or in the water. 
They halted outside the jungle, and dis- 
mounting, sent back all the superfluous 





men, keeping only their spare gun-carriers, 
the party of Bygas, the two men armed 
with police muskets, two men leading five 
dogs, and a she elephant belonging to the 
zemindar (landholder) of Hatta. Then 
they moved off in perfect silence, two of 
the Bygas following up the trail in front, 
while the remainder stayed with the main 
body, and expecting every moment to hear 
the “trumpet” of the savage beast and 
the crash of his unwieldly bulk through 
the brushwood. After they had proceeded 
for about a mile in this fashion, the Bygas 
in front suddenly stopped short on the 
bank of a dry stream, and pointing to the 
front with their spears, exclaimed in a 
whisper: “ There he is!” And there he 
was sure enough, lying at a distance of 
about thirty-five yards in front of them, 
asleep in the long grass, over which they 
could see the immense arch of his left ribs 
and a small portion of the spine. Not 
being able to get a good shot from where 
stood, they moved a few paces to their 
left. The slight noise made in doing so 
aroused the animal, and he raised himself, 
as if to listen, showing above the grass 
the top of his head as far as the ear and 
just above the eye. They immediately 
raised their rifles and fired, and the crea- 
ture disappeared for a second, but was 
seen the next moment, and saluted with 
another shot as he went up the opposite 
bank of the nullah. He then disappeared 
in the jungle, but was found two hundred 
yards farther on, standing under a mohwa 
tree. Two more shots started him off 
again, and there was a hot chase after 
him for about fifteen hundred yards, a 
brisk, independent fire being opened upon 
him whenever he showed himself. At last, 
just as they went down into a nullah, the 
elephant turned half round, exposing the 
whole of his right side. Two shots were 
immediately fired into his right ear; and 
with a shrill trumpet, the huge beast fell, 
burying his right tusk deep into the earth, 
while at the same moment the. Bygas 
rushed forward with a yell of triumph and 
hurled their spears into the carcase. 

He was found to be a full-grown male, 
measuring twenty-six feet from the tip of 
his trunk to the end of his tail. His height 
was nine feet five inches ; and length of 
tusks, two feet five inches. He was in 
splendid condition, being covered with a 
thick layer of fat. His skin had been 
perforated by six bullets. 

So ended the career of this extraordi- 
narily bloodthirsty animal. He had killed 
in all forty-one persons — twenty in the 
Balaghat District —and wounded several. 
So great was the fear he inspired, that 
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whole families became accustomed to pass 
the night on platforms erected on high 
trees rather than in their huts. Balaghat 


is still a very wild district, and man-eating 
tigers are not unfrequently to be met with 
there; but such intense and wide-spread 
terror has perhaps never been felt before 
or since the time of the notorious “ man- 
eating” elephant of Mundla. 





From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO KERBELA. 


At intervals during the summer months 
an amusing performance may be wit- 
nessed in the smaller towns and villages 
of Persia. In some convenient open space 
a long-bearded and solemn-faced individ- 
ual will plant himself cross-legged upon 
the ground, with a big samovar, or tea- 
urn, bubbling and hissing in front of him, 
and a pile of broken sugar on each side. 
Then, rattling away with a couple of metal 
cups, he calls upon “ the faithful ” to gather 
round. As soon as an audience is col- 
lected, the proprietor of the samovar be- 
gins a long eulogy of the Imam Hussein, 
winding up with a general invitation to 
take tea. This sedate personage squat- 
ting upon a floor is no itinerant preacher 
or peripatetic tea-vendor, but a ¢skaush, or 
pilgrim-conductor ; and the object of his 
open-air tea-drinking is to beat up recruits 
for a party to Kerbela, in Asiatic Tur- 
key, where Hussein the grandson of Ma- 
hommed is interred. The Persians being 
Shiites, Hussein is their Imam, or saint; 
and the pilgrimage to Kerbela, which 
is about twenty-four hours distant from 
Bagdad, is reckoned infinitely more meri- 
torious than a score of visits to Mecca and 
Medina. Once in the course of his life 
every good Shiite kneels at the grave of 
Hussein in Kerbela; there, too, at the 
“Gate of Paradise,” he hopes to be bur- 
ied. And, judging from the circumstance 
that ten thousand corpses and skeletons 
are annually carried thither, it is fair to 
conclude that many Shiites succeed in 
compassing their desire. 

The pilgrimage to Kerbela is usually 
undertaken in connection with some im- 
portant festival —such as the Bairam, the 
commemoration of Hussein’s death, or 
the removal of Ali’s head to Medina. Of 
late the journey has been in very great 
repute, owing to a miracle that recently 
happened. Two or three seasons ago 
some pilgrims were about to enter Hus- 
sein’s tomb, but could not open the heavy 
doors; when the dead saint himself ap- 
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peared and obligingly rolled back the por- 
tals forthem. At the present time those 
visiting Kerbela are not less than sixty 
thousand annually, besides the consign- 
ment of about ten thousand dead bodies. 
A feature of the pilgrimage is the number 
of women who go. The relations between 
the sexes are somewhat unusual, and spe- 
cial arrangements are made and sanc- 
tioned for the convenience and comfort of 
the ladies. A Persian who is unable to 
accompany his wife temporarily makes 
her over to some friendly pilgrim, some- 
times for a small sum of money, often for 
nothing at all. There are men who regu- 
larly undertake the charge of parties of 
females, for a fixed payment. But the 
approved arrangement is a temporary mar- 
rlage—a marriage valid, ike a return 
ticket, for the journey and back. To en- 
courage such temporary alliances, chil- 
dren born of weddings consummated dur- 
ing the pilgrimage are considered specially 
holy, and have a right to the title said, 
only borne by descendants of the Prophet. 
There are said to be entire villages in- 
habited by these saids; so it may be 
inferred that the Persian ladies are quite 
alive to the advantages offered by the jour- 
ney to Kerbela. 

Haneqin, on the River Alwend and 
about an hour’s ride from the Perso-Turk- 
ish frontier, is the place to study the 
humors of the pilgrim parties. All cara- 
vans coming from Persia converge here, 
and those going to Kerbela have to un- 
dergo medica! inspection and obtain per- 
mits to proceed. Normally, Haneqin, with 
its two thousand residents, is as dull and 
dreary an Eastern townlet as can be. But 
as soon as a caravan is expected all is life, 
bustle, and confusion. The sanitary de- 
pots are cleared out; the customs offi- 
cials wake up; the dakkals, or grocers, set 
out their wares; the sarrafs, or money- 
changers, bring out their tables ; tea stalls 
are extemporized; and the usual riff-raff 
of the gorgeous but dirty East — idlers, 
loafers, and beggars— muster in force. 
When the cry 7Zewar gueldi / (“ The pil- 
grims come !”) is heard, all go to meet the 
advancing cavalcade. In front of the 
caravan rides a blue-turbaned sazd, or 
descendant of the Prophet, bearing the 
Persian standard. Following him walk a 
score of dirty, ragged, and unkempt der- 
vishes, uttering loud cries of Ya hak/ 
and rattling their cocoanut alms-boxes. 
Then come the animals —some carrying 
in sealed metal coffers the bodies of the 
dead, others laden with sacks in which 
the skeletons of the departed are neatly 
doubled up for convenience of transport. 
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To these succeed the pilgrims: Persians 
from Ispahan and Mazandaran, on asses ; 
fierce sewar Turks on horseback, often 
sitting on a consignment of human bones ; 
Khorassan dealers on camels; 4au/zs, or 
gypsies, on stallions; and the poor in 
rear, staff in hand and bread-bag over the 
shoulder. There are mol/ahs in turbans, 
officials in Astrakhan caps, Yezd mer- 
chants in Phrygian bonnets, and women 
enveloped in the usual sack that leaves 
nothing visible but the covered head. 
When the caravan has crossed the bridge 
leading to the town, a halt is made oppo- 
site the khan, the coffers of the dead are 
ranged round, and the conductor recites a 
solemn prayer. The animals are then 
attended to, and a rush is made for the 
river. The ceremonial ablution finished, 
everybody makes himself comfortable. 
Tents are put up, carpets are spread, sa- 
movars are produced, tea is made, and 
pipes are lit. Hawkers of fruit and other 
itinerant salesmen come round with ear- 
splitting appeals for custom. The peri- 
patetic grocer reminds the pilgrim that 
“the fig is medicine;” the bread-boy 
shrieks out his Ai num/ ghelim bur- 
raya (“Here’s the place for bread !”) 


and his rival the tea-man, Ghelim tchai 
itchmeye/ (Come, drink tea!”) Vend- 


ors of £urut, or dried cheese, doa thriving 
trade; and the sleek-eyed gypsies walk 
about, with a book in one hand and a mut- 
ton bone in the other, announcing them- 
selves as “calculators,” “tellers of good 
stories,” and “star-readers.” 

On the day following the arrival of a 
caravan the issuing of the ‘¢ezkere, or 
permits, begins. The cost of the docu- 
ment is only ten piastres—about two 
shillings; yet such is the greed of the 
Shiite that, to avoid paying, he will deny 
his wife and children. if he cannot evade 
payment, he will stand out and haggle for 
hours in order to get a reduction of three 
or four pence. “What is the cost of a 
tezkere?” he will ask the cashier, after 
the usual selam. “Ten piastres,” is the 
reply. ‘And how much is that?” he in- 
nocently asks, though he knows well 
enough. “Halfamedjidieh.” “As much 
as that!” he cries; “surely it is too much. 
O Mirza!” “Itis fixed by the padishah’s 
orders.” “But we are poor, we cannot 
pay,” urges the pilgrim. “I cannot heip 
that; the money is not for me.” “You 
are laughing at our beards, O Aga! The 
money is yours ; pray reduce your charge. 
God will augment your fortune.” ‘“ Not 
a para,” says the official, pretty well used 
to this kind of appeal. “You are no be- 
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liever! You have no pity; surely you 
are an infidel! For the love of the Imam 
Ali, lower your charge.” And so he goes 
on until, fairly worn out, he pays and 
leaves the office. But he is not yet done 
with, as the cashier knows from experi- 
ence. In a moment the pilgrim returns. 
“IT have an ass with me —do I! require a 
tezkere?” “ No,” replies the official, add- 
ing Zen ne dari? (‘Have you a wife?) 
“Yes! But surely I do not want a tez- 
kere forher?” “Certainly youdo.” “But 
she is old,” urges the man, “she is ugly, 
I do not want her; let me take the ass 
and go.” At last the permit is paid for, 
and the same business has to be gone 
over with his successor. 

The smuggling of skeletons is another 
amusing practice peculiar to the Kerbelan 
pilgrim. The duty payable is the same 
as for a corpse —five piastres, say a shil- 
ling English money. The skeleton, in the 
shape of a bundle of bones, is usually car- 
ried in a sack hanging from the saddle. 
Sometimes such a sack contains the re- 
mains of a whcle family, and a Persian 
thinks nothing of trotting along with the 
bones of his parents dangling against his 
legs as he rides. To evade the duty, he 
hides the bones in all sorts of unlikely 
places. The loose garments of the women 
are favorite places of concealment for this 
species of contraband; and it is a com- 
mon thing to find one part of a skeleton 
hidden in the ample bosom of a lady’s 
dress, while the other portion is com- 
fortably bestowed in her capaciously con- 
structed trousers. Another device to 
which the pilgrims are partial is to pound 
the bones small until they resemble the 
coarse meal of the country, and then pass 
them as flour to be used for bread-making 
en route. Apropos of this, Dr. Sa’ad, the 
medical officer at Haneqin, vouches for 
the following incident. Some time ago 
a certain pilgrim arriving at Haneqin 
brought with him his mother’s bones 
pounded small and concealed, as usual, in 
a meal-sack. He had occasion to visit the 
bazaar, and desired his companion to bake 
bread while he was gone. On returning 
he made a good meal off the loaves or 
cakes, and then went to see if his precious 
“remains” were safe. They had van- 
ished; and, on making inquiry of his 
friend, he discovered that the flour had 
been taken out of the wrong bag and that 
he had dined off his mother’s bones. He 
rushed to the adjem naibi, the Persian 
consular agent, who gave him a purgative 
and told him to fast until the bread was 
digested 
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As soon as the pilgrims are provided 
with the permits, the tshaush gathers his 
party in front of the khan and delivers an 
address in honor of the Imam Ali. Ar- 
rived at Tel-esselam, about two hours 
ride from Kerbela, he descends from his 
camel, spreads his mantle on the ground, 
and sits down upon it. In front of him he 
puts a mat, on to which each person casts 
a piece of money as he passes by. At 
Kerbela the usual religious exercises are 
performed, the dead are laid at the “ Gate 
of Paradise,” and every pilgrim receives 
the certificate conferring upon him the 
title Kerbelayi. The caravan then returns, 
the conductor arranging to get in a dayin 
advance of the others. He then proceeds 
to the dwellings of the principal parties, 
and knocks at the door of each, saying 
“ Kerbelayi Ali,” or “Hussein,” as the 
case may be, “has returned in safety.” 
For this he receives a gratuity from the 
family, and subsequently well-to-do pil- 
grims present him with the animal they 
used during the journey, or its equivalent 
in cash. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
HOW GENERAL GORDON SAVED MY LIFE. 


I was only a youngster, when, getting 
tired of the endless routine of barrack life 
in the —th Dragoon Guards, I went out to 
China to fight the Taepings, who were then 
in full revolt. General Ward, who com- 
manded the “ Disciplined Chinese Field 
Force,” had just “joined the majority,” 
and Burgevine had succeeded him in the 
command. General Burgevine was an able 
soldier and as brave asa lion. I joined 
his brigade. His men were well armed 
with American rifles and bayonets, care- 
fully drilled, and had about thirty of us, En- 
glish and American officers, to lead them. 
We defeated the Taepings in a continu. 
ous series of battles, until our men began 
grumbling for their arrears of pay, which 
were then something like six months over- 
due. General Burgevine applied to the 
foo-tai (or military mandarin governor of 
the province) forthe money. He solemnly 
declared he had none. Burgevine hap- 
pened to know that a few days previously 
the foo-tai had received a thousand bars 
of syce silver, which were then in his pal- 
ace. He ordered us to storm the palace 
and help ourselves. We did so, with the 
natural result that the next morning plac- 
ards were posted all over the place, offer- 
ing one hundred and fifty thousand taels 
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of silver for Burgevine’s head, dead or 
alive. We stuck to our commander; and 
the whole body, three thousand strong, 
went over to the Taepings. We were 
placed in the army commanded by “the 
Shield King; ” and we defeated the impe- 
rial troops as easily as we had the patri- 
ots. All went well until one fine day we 
heard that the imperial government had 
borrowed from the English two hundred 
officers and non-coms, who had formed 
another “ Disciplined Force ;” and, under 
the command of one Major Gordon, R.E., 
were then within three days’ march to 
attack us. They duly arrived, and when 
we saw the pith helmets of the English 
officers we refused to draw swords from 
their sheaths. In the short engagement 
which followed our men bolted, and we 
thirty white men were Gordon’s prisoners, 
The next morning he paraded us, and, 
standing in front of the line, said, “ Of 
course, you know that I shall hang you 
all; not merely as rebels in arms, but as 
deserters from the imperial army.” He 
looked at us all individually, very sternly, 
leaning on his thin rattan, which he always 
carried and used in action, instead of his 
sword. He was beginning to address 
some more observations to us, when Bur- 
gevine, turning his quid of honeydew over 
in his mouth, spat vigorously close to 
Gordon’s well-polished boot, and said, 
“D—n it, Gordon, if you’re going to hang, 
hang! but don’t give us so much of that 
G—d d—d jaw!” Gordon looked first at 
his boot, and seeing that it was still spot- 
less, gazed at Burgevine half a moment 
with an expression as though he would 
like to have laid his rattan about his shoul- 
ders. Then, saying calmly, “ You shall 
be quite satisfied presently, sir,” turned 
on his heel and marched off. Burgevine 
and one or two of the other Americans, 
who were perfectly untamable, had been 
previously tied hand and foot, or it would 
have gone hard with Gordon at that mo- 
ment. While we were watching the nim- 
ble Chinamen rigging the ropes on trees 
for our accommodation and stopping every 
minute to sing out Fangui/ (red devils) 
an aide came from Gordon to say that 
our lives would be spared, but that he 
should deport us from the country. Bur- 
gevine simply expectorated again, and 
said, “ Wal! tell him from me he’s a good 
old son!” and we marched cheerfully into 
the calaboose provided for us. Gordon 
afterwards sent Burgevine and the Amer- 
icans to New York ina Yankee ship and 
the English to England. That is the way 
in which “ Gordon saved my life.” 
A FREE LANCE. 





